ROANOKE'S NEW PRESIDENT 


Dr. Sherman Oberly was inaugurated at Roanoke College in Salem, Virginia, last week 
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‘’"Better off without God’’ 


THE LITTLE OLD LADY sat in her wheel- 
chair crocheting. For many years she had 
been healthy and strong. Then one day a 
terrible accident happened, and she was 
never able to walk again. For 20 years she 
just sat in her chair knitting and sewing. 

“No,” she said, “I’m not cross at God. 
When I was well I was much too busy to 
read the Bible or pray. Now, I have come 
to know Him as my dearest friend.” 

“But,” said old John, the skeptic, “if God 
is a God of love, He wouldn’t have allowed 
this misfortune to have happened to you.” 

“That’s just it,” smiled the old lady; 
serenely. “He did allow it just because He 
loved me.” And she added, “By this ex- 
perience I came to love Him more than any 
thing else in all the world.” 

“I’m better off,” boasted old John as he 
rose to go, “without God than you are with 
Him.” 

“No one,” she said, her words full of 
assurance, “is better off without God.” 

For Two YEARS she never heard anything 


came up the shaded walk. “I have brought 
you a letter from old John,” he said. “He 
died this morning. This letter addressed to 
you was on the Bible by his bed.” 

With unsteady hands she opened the let- 
ter and read, “Thank you, Mary. I’m better 
off because you gave me God.” 

Then the man went on to say that for 
over a year old John had not been well. Not 
knowing how soon the end would come, he 
had made a will. The little old lady listened, 
her eyes moistened by tears. 

The man continued gently, “Regretting 
that he had lived so long without surrender- 
ing his heart to God, old John wanted to 
make it easier for other young men and 
women. He willed his entire estate, of con- 
siderable value I assure you, to—and I quote 
the words of the will—‘The United Lutheran 
Church in America for Christian Higher 
Education.’ ” 

The little old lady folded her hands in 
prayer as old John’s pastor walked away 
through the shade of the trees, humming 


about old John, then one day a strange man softly. SNYDER ALLEMAN 
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CHEY Day is here 

After two years of planning and build- 
up, United Lutherans were ready this 
week to collect $6 million in cash and 
pledges in the “Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Year” appeal. The money is for 14 
colleges and 10 theological seminaries. 

In most of the 4,124 ULC congrega- 
tions in the United States and Canada a 
“Workers’ Rally” is scheduled for Fri- 
day evening, April 21. Each worker will 
get his “prospect cards,” indicating the 
visits he is asked to make. 

Sunday, April 23, is “Christian Higher 
Education Sunday,” with sermons on the 
importance of Christian schools scheduled 
in most churches. Workers who have 
been trained to conduct the solicitation 
in homes of the congregation will be 
commissioned at the Sunday morning 
service. 

House-to-house visits are to be con- 
ducted in the week of Apr. 23-30. Church 
leaders hope that on Apr. 30 each con- 
gregation will be able to announce that 
it has reached or exceeded its share of 
the $6 million. 


Early returns 

In hundreds of congregations a quiet 
round-up of CHEY pledges had been 
made ahead of schedule. Scattered re- 
turns from all parts of the church were 
highly encouraging. 

A year-old congregation in a Minne- 
apolis suburb (Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, St. Louis Park) announced in early 
April that it had already exceeded its 
quota and intended to give three times 
the assigned amount. A rural congrega- 
tion in Ohio (St. John’s, Stony Ridge) 
had given an average of $9 per com- 
municant—total $5,500. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


St. Matthew’s Church in Hanover, On- 
tario—quota $2,846—had already given 
$4,895 and hoped to reach 300 per cent 
of its goal. Unity Church in Detroit 
was the first Michigan Synod congrega- 
tion to subscribe-its quota in full. First 
Church, Louisville, Kentucky, had sub- — 
scriptions for $5,031 on a $4,930 goal. 

From Nagoya in Japan came a CHEY 
contribution from Missionary Harold ~ 
Deal. “Anyone who looks back on the 
history of prewar government control of 
education in Japan can see the danger,” 
he wrote. “Christian schools must be ab- 
solutely free to determine their own 
distinctive curriculum or the primary 


‘purpose of Christian education is de- 


feated.” 

Church schools must be supported by 
church people, Mr. Deal emphasized. 
“We Christians must support our own 
schools so they may measure up to non- 
Christian schools in every way.” 


Ordass deposed ; ; 
Nineteen months in jail had not weak- 
ened the determination of Lajos Ordass. 
A dozen times he had been requested to 
resign as senior bishop of the Lutheran 
Church of Hungary. Each time he had 

refused. 

This month a special church court an- — 
nounced it had removed Bishop Ordass 
from his position. The court consisted 
of the other three Hungarian Lutheran 
bishops, Zoltan Thuroczy, Joseph Szabo, 
Lajos Kemeny, and three of the men who 
have secured control of church affairs 
since the Ordass imprisonment: Ivan 
Reok, Ladislaus Fejes, Julius Groo. 

Members of this court were named last 
month at a session of the church’s gen- 
eral assembly. The six nominees had 
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been chosen by a committee. Voting by 
secret ballot had to be repeated until the 
slate was approved by the reluctant 
assembly. 


DPs can come 

To European camps for displaced per- 
sons this month came the most encourag- 
ing words heard there in a long while: 
the United States Senate had agreed to 
permit 140,000 of them to come to Amer- 
ica. This will be in addition to the 
205,000 authorized by the 1948 law. 

Besides a total of 344,000 displaced 
persons (of whom 140,000 have already 
reached the U.S.), the Senate action 
opens American doors for 54,744 Volk- 
deutsche—persons of German ancestry 
who were expelled from Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and elsewhere at the close of the 
war. Twenty thousand orphans will also 
be allowed to come to America, instead 
of 5,000 permitted by the 1948 law. 

The DP battle had been fought long 
and furiously in the Senate. Chief enemy 
of liberalizing the 1948 law had been Pat 
McCarran of Nevada, aided by Senators 
Forrest C. Donnell, James O. Eastland, 
and William E. Jenner. Twenty-one sen- 
ators—Democrats and Republicans— 
united to work for a generous DP bill. 

Climax of the contest came on Apr. 5 
in a 13-hour Senate session, when 130 
amendments to the proposed DP bill came 
up for action. Roll-call votes were taken 
on 20 of them—an all-time Senate record. 
Voting ran very close—37 to 48, 38 to 
47, and sometimes 41 to 42. 

Favorable action was taken last year 
in the House on the Celler bill, which is 
similar in most respects to the bill now 
approved by the Senate. The new law 
will extend immigration of DPs until June 
BONLO5 1: 


Churches must raise money 
Churches had been in the front line of 
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the battle to find homes somewhere in the 
world for the million DPs who were in 
Europe’s camps three years ago. The Lu- 
theran World Federation, along with Ro- 
man Catholic and Jewish agencies, had 
worked hard to find living space for the 
homeless and hopeless people. 

-By Apr. 1,; 800,000 DPs had been 
placed in new homes. The United States 
has received 176,000 (140,000 of them 
according to the terms of the 1948 law, 
and 36,000 before that went into effect). 
Israel has received 136,000. 

About 112,000 DPs have gone to Aus- 
tralia, 104,000 to Great Britain, 80,000 | 
to Canada, 40,000 to France, 40,000 to 
Belgium, 32,000 to Argentina, 24,000 to 


WHEELCHAIR DP 
Not many. displaced persons who are , 
physically disabled are so fortunate as to 
be among those coming to a new home- 
land, Linda Isak is one of the fortunate. 


She arrived last month at the ULC 
Tabitha Home in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Although confined to a wheelchair for 49 
years, she is a skilled seamstress and will 
be partly self-supporting 


Brazil, 14,000 to Venezuela, and 40,000 
elsewhere. 

Resettlement of DPs has been a costly 
project for agencies which have should- 
ered responsibility for placing them in 
new homes. From Lutheran World Ac- 
tion funds $1.5 million is budgeted this 
year for DP placement in the United 
States, plus $1 million to support the 
European offices of the Department of 
Service to Refugees. 


Pacifists won't pay 

U.S. income tax collectors were up 
against their annual problem this month. 
Pacifists who don’t want to support the 
nation’s arms building program had re- 
fused to pay their federal income tax on 
March 15. 

There were 48, including eight Prot- 
estant clergymen, who would not turn in 
the full amount due. Some withheld an 
amount corresponding “to the percentage 
of the national budget now allocated to 
war preparation,” explained the Tax Re- 
fusal Committee of Peacemakers, a na- 
tional pacifist group. 

One who refused to pay his tax was 
Dr. Aleck Dodd, Congregationalist min- 
ister. He lost his position with the Toledo 
_ Council of Churches last year for re- 
fusing to pay $150.47, which the council 
paid for him and deducted from his final 
salary check. ; 

Mrs. Caroline F. Urie, Quaker widow 
in Yellow Springs, Ohio, had withheld 30 
percent of her tax, figuring that was 
' about the amount that would be spent for 
war preparation. She had done the same 
in two previous years, and nothing hap- 
pened. 

Katsuki James Otsuka had served five 
months at the Ashland, Kentucky, fed- 
eral correctional institution for refusing 
to pay part of his income tax last year. 
To demonstrate against the armament 
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program this year he planned to go to the 
Oak Ridge atomic center in Tennessee, 
tear off 70 per cent of a dollar bill, and 
burn it. That signifies that 79 per cent of 
income tax money goes for armaments. 


Prayers for peace 

Thirty-six persons in Washington, 
D. C., dispensed with eating during Holy 
Week, in protest against President Tru- 
man’s order to manufacture the H-bomb. 
Those who were weakened by the fasting 
were permitted fruit juice. 

Members of the Peacemakers group 
and of the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
were among those who conducted the fast. 

A 36-hour vigil for peace at the Friends 
Meeting House, Philadelphia, was con- 
ducted by Fellowship of Reconciliation 
members. The 36 hours symbolized 36 
years of almost continuous war since 
1914, Prayers, meditation, and reading 
were led by Prof. Douglas .V. Steere of 
Haverford College and others, from 9 
P.M. on March 31 until Palm Sunday 
morning. 

In New York City a Holy Week vigil 
was conducted at the Community Church 
by FOR members and the War Resisters 
League. They had held a 36-hour vigil 
during February. 


Children get the giving habit 

In more than 1,000 ULC congrega- 
tions “Children of the Church” groups 
hold weekday meetings throughout the 
year. There are about 30,000 children 
enrolled. 

Offerings brought by the children are 
not used for local expenses of the groups 
(which are paid from the church treas- 
ury) but all go for “benevolence.” In 
1949 the $15,000 expected from the chil- 
dren was scheduled for division among 
nine projects, such as children’s work in 
Japan (Board of Foreign Missions), sup- 
port of 20 orphans (Board of Pensions). 
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CHECKS FROM CHILDREN | 
Gift from Children of the Church totaled $18,524 


Offerings in 1949 totaled $18,524. At 
a Children of the Church festival service, 
held in Luther Memorial Church, Chi- 
cago, representatives of church boards 
were present to receive token checks from 
representatives of the 30;000 children. 
Dr. C. Franklin Koch (see cut, left) of 
the ULC Board of Social Missions and 
the Rev. Conrad Hoyer (right) of the 
National Lutheran Council were among 
those who accepted checks on behalf of 
church agencies. 

Speaker on behalf of the ULC Breet 
tive Board was the Rev. George F. Har- 
kins (center), assistant to President 
Franklin Clark Fry. 


Missionary leaves Communist territory 

When Communists closed in on the 
United: Lutheran mission in China’s 
Tsingtao, four missionaries went on with 
their work as though nothing had hap- 
pened. This month one of them was 
back in the United States. 
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Miss Erva Moody had been ill during 
the winter, and decided to come home if 
she got an opportunity. When the Is- 
brandtsen “Flying Clipper” came to 
Tsingtao harbor, after much adventure in 
trying to land at Shanghai, Miss Moody 
went aboard. In early April she landed 
at a West Coast port. 

Mission work in Tsingtao continues, 
although sharply limited, Miss Moody 
reports. The missionaries have lost all 
control over the school in Tsimo. 


Chaplain breaks precedent 

Columnist Drew Pearson, from whom 
no secrets are hid, took time this month 
to investigate the prayers in the US. 
House of Representatives. Chaplain 
Bernard Braskamp, Presbyterian pastor 
in Washington, has been on duty this year 
as House chaplain, following the retire- 
ment of Dr. James C. Montgomery. 

Chaplain Braskamp, reported Pearson, 

“probably the first chaplain in con- 
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gressional history who doesn’t use a pre- 
pared script in delivering the opening 
prayer before the House.” 


CHAPLAIN BERNARD BRASKAMP 
.,. No written prayers 


The chaplain says he “can’t pray sin- 
cerely by reading something I have pre- 
pared. That would be like telling the 
good Lord, ‘Look, Lord, this is my prayer 
for tomorrow, so be ready for it.’ I sit in 
my rocking-chair at night until I have a 
mention outline of my invocation,” From 
there on the chaplain depends on the in- 
spiration of the moment. 

Prayers of Senate Chaplain Peter Mar- 
shall, whose sudden death in 1949 ended 
a notable ministry, have been reprinted 
from the Congressional Record by the 
Government Printing Office. Some sharp 
sentences from the Marshall prayers are 
quoted frequently, such as one from Mar. 
10, 1948, “Give us the courage to be 
either hot or cold, to stand for something, 
lest we fall for anything”... and another 
from Jan. 10, 1947, “May we resolve, 
God helping us, to be part of the answer, 
and not part of the problem.” 


Germans in trouble 

Pressure on the church in the Russian 
zone of Germany has sharply increased 
since March 1, reports the Berlin cor- 
respondent for THE LUTHERAN. Pastor 
Aurel von Juechen was arrested in Meck- 
lenburg by secret police, and no one 
knows where he was taken. Another 
Mecklenburg clergyman escaped to the 
western sector of Berlin. 

Government officials were trying to 
force pastors to support the Communist- 
sponsored “National Front.” In Saxony 
the government has notified church lead- 
that it expects “to effect certain 
changes in church management person- 
nel in order to secure a more efficient 
adjustment to National Front policies.” 

Government efforts are also being 
made to get control of the church’s 
youth program. 


ers 


Situation in Saxony 

Sharp complaint was published last 
month in the Communist Party (SED) 
paper, Saechsische Zeitung, regarding 
Pastor Oehlmann, youth pastor in Sax- 
ony. 

“During the committee meeting of the 
National Front for a Democratic Ger- 
many held at Gauernitz, county Meissen, 
Saxony, for the purpose of reorganizing 
the local committee for unity and right- 
eous peace, we turned to the representa- 
tive of the church, Pastor Ochlmann, 
with a request for co-operation in our 
program,” reported Saechsische Zeitung. 
“However Pastor Oehlmann declined.” 

His reason for refusal to co-operate 
was “on the basis of a policy of my 
superiors in office,” he said. The news- 
paper discovered that the policy had been 
established at a church leaders’ confer- 
ence held in Hamburg. “A decision has 
been imposed on all clergymen to be ex- 
tremely cautious regarding political ques- 
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tions,” complained the newspaper. 

“It is.viewed as an undesirable’ devia- 
‘tion from a prescribed course if a pastor 
dares to stand for the true interests of 
his German fatherland.” 


Attack in Schwerin 

A vigorous attack on the church youth 
program was made at a Communist rally 
in Schwerin by a government official 
named Gruenberg. Church officials con- 
sidered it necessary to answer the attack 
by means of an announcement read in all 
Lutheran churches of Schwerin on: Mar. 
12, 

Education Minister Gruenberg was re- 
ported as stating that Soviet zone youth 
belongs in the Communist Free Youth or- 
ganization and not in “vermin-ridden 
church-sponsored youth groups.” 

“Such nonsense will be annihilated,” 
Mr. Gruenberg said, adding that Evan- 
gelical pastors were “promoters of re- 
actionary forces inciting youth against the 
progress of the National Front and the 
Oder Neisse peace line.” 

The announcement read in Schwerin 
churches was as follows: “Certain 
statements made by Mr. Gruenberg, of- 
ficial of the Eastern German State, on 
Friday, Mar. 10, have provoked con- 
siderable disturbance among the youth 
of the church and their parents. The 
church superintendent (Oberkirchenrat) 
in a personal talk with this official has 
raised serious objections to what had 
been said. 

“The official explained that ‘his expres- 
sions should not be regarded as directed 
against the church or the youth of the 
church. The congregation is asked to 
make intercession in prayer for the youth 
of the church and the preaching of the 
Gospel.” 


Dibelius warns 
Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin headed 
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. a delegation from the Evangelical Church 


in Germany who called upon Chancellor 
Otto Grotewohl of the East German gov- 
ernment to protest against “constantly 
increasing” tensions between the Church 
and the Socialist Unity (Communist) 
Party. 

Bishop Dibelius told the chancellor, re- 
ports Religious News Service, that the ten- 
sions complained of are being reflected 
in growing party attempts to hamper 
church activities and to bring about the 
arrest of pastors opposed to its policies. 

He warned that if the present situation 
continues the church “will feel compelled 
to draw the public’s attention to condi- 
tions of extreme seriousness.” 


No neutrality 

In Thuringia, Interior Minister Geb- 
hard told a meeting of Socialist Unity 
Party leaders that “we shall ask the clergy- 
men of all confessions whether or not they 
profess loyalty to the National Front, 
and we shall not accept neutrality. Any 
person not for us is against us, and will 
be treated accordingly.” 

In Berlin, the party Politburo has or- 
dered that all officials who have not re- 
signed church membership by May I are 
to be ousted from their posts. At the 
same time, all party training centers have 
received instructions to organize and train 
efficient and ready-for-action units for an 
anti-church fight. 

The East zone Interior Ministry is 
planning to place all church-run kinder- 
gartens in the Eastern German Republic 
under the supervision of Communists re- 
cruited from the ranks of local youth 
boards. The supervisors, who must be 
Socialist Unity Party members, will be 
responsible for ensuring the “faultless 
ideological education” of the kinder- 
garten children and of the church per- 
sonnel in charge of them. 
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Russian milkmen 

RussiA’S TREATMENT of her satellites 
is that of the dairyman who strips the last 
drop of milk from his cows. Satellite 
ambitions to industrialize in order to be- 
come self-sufficient are frowned upon by 
the Kremlin, since that would interfere 
with the Soviet’s plan for a co-ordinated 
economy. 

This economy demands all that it wants 
- from the satellites, and gives in return a 
minimum of what it can spare. Thus in- 
dustrialization is urged on Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and in part on Hungary, 
but frowned upon in the other satellites. 
Collectivization of land is demanded of 
Bulgaria and elsewhere in order to sub- 
ject the peasant population to the produc- 
tion of food for Russia’s. purposes. 

This is a source of increasing dissatis- 
faction among the satellite people, and of 
concern among their Communist leaders. 
It arouses the national pride of the peo- 
ple, the very thing that Russia wants to 
destroy. It touches to the quick age-long 
national grievances and animosities, for 
Russia is demanding that the hatreds be- 
tween Hungarians, Czechs, Slovaks and 
others must be wiped out, altogether sub- 
jected to a dead level of loyalty to Russia 
alene, and the adoption of the Soviet’s 
brand of suspicion. 

That is what worries the Red leaders 
in the satellite countries, because it jeop- 
ardizes their own tenure of office along 
with the satellite economics. This doesn’t 
bother Russia, for the Kremlin always 
has other Moscow-trained leaders to put 
in their place. 


Defense risks 

THE U.S. PUBLIC will soon begin won- 
dering why the Caribbean area is being 
stripped of its defenses by governmental 
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action. Even as the U.S. becomes grad- 
ually more dependent upon the products 
of the Caribbean territory, a mere token 
force is being left to guard’ strategic in- 
dustries and raw materials. 

This affects the Canal Zone and Puerto 
Rico particularly, both tender spots in 
U.S. defenses. A plan is being projected 
by U.S. authorities to get Cuba, Colombia, 
the Dominican Republic and Venezuela 
to act as a stop-gap, that is, to co-ordinate 
in patrolling the danger spots in the Carib- 
bean area. They would be expected to 
use their combined 450 military planes 
and 102 naval vessels to spot hostile sub- 
marines and hold them until help could be 
hurried from U.S. centers. That promises 
another variety of the “too little, too late” 
technique. 


Race war in South Africa 

NATIVE BITTERNESS: has struck its roots 
deep in the soil of Africa. It has been fed 
by the effects of the South African 
Union’s discriminatory race laws, but it 
reaches deeper than that. It aims at all 
foreign influences. 

The frequent strikes in British-governed 
areas show an animus that moves steadily 
toward open revolt against all alien in- 
fluences. A new class of educated, astute 
Africans is rising and taking the lead in 
native affairs. Present safety from a uni- 
versal African uprising is due to the cur- 
rent limitations of experience on the part 
of the new leaders, that they are them- 
selves confused by rapid changes in their 


‘situation, and are hindered in their situa- 


tion and by a sense of frustration. 

Bloody riots on the Gold Coast, in 
Southern Rhodesia and South Africa, es- 
pecially the revolt last year in Madagas- 
car, when 60,000 Africans lost their lives 
in a most determined revolt against the 
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‘ aws they resented, show the lengths to 
which the natives will eventually go. Lit- 
‘le news of these conditions reach the 
yutside world because of strict censorship, 
sut it will finally have to be recognized 
and accepted, that men of color are up in 
arms against all white domination, and 
that the whites began it with the self- 
disclosures of their World Wars. 


Epidemic 

RECENTLY AFGHANISTAN narrowly es- 
caped an epidemic that might have 
wrecked her economy by killing her cat- 
tle and endangering the health of her peo- 
ple. Rinderpest broke out in the vast 
herds of Karakul sheep that roam the 
Iranian plateau of Afghanistan, Russian 
Turkestan and Iran. Their pelts furnish 
the costly and cuddly Persian lamb coats 
desired by the world of fashion. 

This disease is said to kill annually 
some 2 million cattle and water buffaloes 
throughout Asia. As an epidemic it would 
wipe out the food supply of this wide- 
spread territory, whose needs could hardly 
be supplied otherwise because of the re- 
moteness of the territory. 

Fortunately an appeal got through to 
FAO in Washington, and met with an im- 
mediate response. Dr. K. V. L. Kesteven, 
a world-famous veterinarian, reached 
Cairo by plane; obtained virus from which 
rinderpest vaccine could be made; flew 
to Afghanistan and conquered the out- 
break before it could spread. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Worldover Press Reports 
DPs in Canada 


For HER size, Canada has set something 
of a record in admitting displaced per- 
sons, by using a system which is more 
flexible than that of the United States. 

The first non-European country to ac- 
cept DPs as immigrants before interna- 
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tional agreements were made, Canada 
now stands fifth in numbers admitted— 
72,000 in the past two and one-half years. 

She has done this, and added millions 
to her wealth in the bargain, by basing 
her entry plan on the capacity of the 
country to absorb the newcomers. This 
is ascertained through monthly SUENENS 
by all the provinces. 

Canada follows the “nomination” sys- 
tem, as does the United States, by which 
individuals or associations sponsor immi- 
grants and guarantee them work. But 
this is supplemented by a “labor plan” 
which involves an initial one-year con- 
tract for workers with special skills. 

Under this additional system, for ex- 
ample, nearly 100 tailors have been re- 
cruited from German camps by the Cana- 
dian section of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union. A Canadian 
officer of the union selected the workers. 


Estonian ups and downs 

RUSSIAN-CONTROLLED. local authorities 
at Riga on Lake Kish have built 172 
homes and a theater seating 8,000 in the 
Central Park of Rest and Culture. 

All Estonians have been deported from 
the former Petseri region, which was in- 
corporated into the U.S.S.R. in 1945 and 
renamed Pechora. Before the war, the re- 
gion was inhabited by some 50,000 per- 
sons, mainly Estonian. 


Turkish Jews back from Israel 


BECAUSE THEY could find nothing but 


manual labor and were dissatisfied with 
their living accommodations, groups of 
Jews with Turkish citizenship, who had 
migrated to the new state of Israel, have 
been returning to their former homeland. 
The Israeli authorities have been trying 


hard to provide jobs for highly skilled — 


workers, and to expand living quarters, 
but thanks to rapid immigration, they 
have faced a formidable task. 


bit” | a tae Mee! 


| Washington 


BUFFOONERY ELBOWED statesmanship 
aside as the House of Representatives, in 
playful mood, voted to withhold all Mar- 
shall Plan funds from Great Britain until 
the partition of Ireland is ended, With 
only 20 minutes’ debate, this action was 
taken as an amendment to the Foreign 
Aid Bill. 

State Department officials were deeply 
concerned over the damage done to 
American foreign policy. As the news 
sped overseas by cable and radio, they 
felt sure it would arouse resentment in 
Great Britain and create doubt and be- 
wilderment in other countries. For 
months the administration has been try- 
ing to give Europe and Asia a sense of 
American strength and steadiness as 
counterweights to Soviet pressure. The 
action on Ireland, taken almost in fun, 
would be hard to explain. 

Two days later—on April Fool’s Day— 
the action was reversed by a_ standing 
vote of 226 to 60. Congressman O’Hara 
of Minnesota, a leader of the “Irish bloc,” 
asked for a roll call vote which would 
show how individual Congressmen voied. 
But Representatives with big city con- 
stituencies, where the Irish vote is strong, 
were reluctant to go on record as voting 


My 


against Ireland.” 


How it happened 

CONGRESSMAN Focarty of Rhode Is- 
land introduced the proposal during a 
lull in legislative activity. He made a 
flowery speech praising the contribution 
of the Irish to the United States and 
criticizing the United Kingdom for con- 
tinuing its. hold over the six northern 
counties of Ireland. He predicted that if 


his amendment were passed, Britain 
would take steps within 24 hours to end 
the partition. ‘ 
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IRISH INTERLUDE 


The only others who spoke in support 
of the amendment were Congressmen 
Rooney and Klein, both of New York. 
Rooney charged that there is religious 
discrimination in northern Ireland, where 
Protestants are in the majority. 

Chairman John Kee of the Foreign — 
Affairs Committee urged the House to 
reject the amendment as not being ger- 
mane. But a teller vote brought men 
from both parties trooping up the aisle, 
laughing and bantering, for a 99-66 deci- 
sion in favor of the amendment. 


Disturbing implications 

THIS ACTION, taken so casually by the — 
House, gives rise to serious concern on 
several grounds: 

1. There is a feeling on the part of 

some Congressmen that U.S. distribution 
of Marshall Plan aid should give us the 
right to dictate the internal affairs of the 
receiving countries. This assumption, es- 
pecially when carried to extremes, could 
create a rising tide of resentment and ill 
will. This would of course play into the 
hands of Soviet strategy. 
2. The levity which attended an ac- 
tion of such far-reaching import was com- 
pletely unworthy of a responsible legisla- 
tive body. Irreparable damage to the 
quality of our leadership in world affairs 
may have been done. Public reaction to 
this incident should be prompt and em- 
phatic. 

3. It is to be hoped that the underlying 
philosophy of this embarrassing interlude 
may be attributed to ethnic enthusiasm 
rather than religious partisanship. A 
combination of racial and religious fac- 
tors, as affecting Congressional decisions 
on matters of international policy, would 
be fraught with danger to American unity, 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Southern Seminary Settles Down 
By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


After moving 10 times in its 120 years, this 


school is now firmly planted and grows steadily 


IT TOOK A LONG TIME and a lot of moy- 
ing around—81 years and 10 different 
locations, to be exact—-before Southern 
Seminary decided on a permanent home 
in Columbia, South Carolina. But there’s 
never been the slightest doubt about the 
institution’s major objective—the train- 
ing of young men for Lutheran pulpits. 

Outside of the first two Lutheran the- 
ological seminaries (Gettysburg and 
Hartwick) there were no _ Lutheran 
schools for the training of American pas- 
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tors when Pastor John Bachman told the 
1828 session of the South Carolina Synod 
“(I) fear that we will never be supplied 
with a suitable number of clergymen 
until we afford them the facilities of an 
education nearer home. Let us make this 
subject the object of our reflection, our 
reading, and our prayers!” 

Dr. Bachman’s words might well have 
been said by many of his fellow pastors, 
for all were aware of the crying need 
for pastors for outlying missions in the 
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still undeveloped South. Perhaps that was 
why the synod moved so rapidly to estab- 
lish the seminary. 


Two YEARS LATER (1830) the synodical 
committee appointed to collect funds re- 
ported “considerable progress.” So the 
synod resolved “in humble reliance on 
the Divine blessing, to establish a Theo- 
logical Seminary, consecrating our efforts 
to Him who is the great Head of the 
ehurch .', 25” ; 

The sessions of the 1830 convention 
had not adjourned before applicants for 
admission to the seminary were advised 
to meet with synodical officials for ex- 
amination. On Feb. 1, 1831, classes were 
-begun in the residence of Colonel John 
Eichelberger in Pomaria, S. C. 

Professor of theology of the new in- 
stitution was Pastor J. G. Schwartz, only 
23 years old, who had been graduated 
from South Carolina College and had 
studied theology under Dr. Bachman. 
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Voigt Memorial Administration Building 


According to records, “several young 


men” were students at the first sessions, — 


Tragedy struck the new seminary al- 
most at once. Within a matter of seven 
months Professor Schwartz was dead 
“from fever.” His passing interrupted 
the progress of the institution. 

At the next session of synod, it was 
decided to move the seminary and its 
classical department to Lexington—the 
first of nine “moves” it was to make be- 
fore settling down in Columbia in 1911. 
Nine seminarians studied the first year 
in Lexington. Synodical leaders were so 
encouraged that they called Dr. E. L. 
Hazelius, of Gettysburg and Hartwick 
Seminaries, as professor of theology. 


YOUNG MEN FROM near-by states be- 
gan matriculating at Southern Seminary. 
The student body increased steadily. A 
second professor was added, and synod’s 
seminary fund grew to nearly $25,000. 
At the same time, however, there was 
criticism of the location. Coupled with 
growing sentiment for a college which 
could confer degrees, this resulted in the 
seminary transferring to Newberry, where 
it became a part of the newly organized 
Newberry College in 1858. 

Although the synod and its constituency 
had high hopes for the new college and 
the relocated seminary, these were soon 
to be blasted in the first shock of the 
War Between the States. Many young 
men left for service in the Confederate 
army, 

During the war period—1861-65—the 
seminary was discontinued but was re- 
opened in Walhalla, its fourth location in 
37 years, in 1867. By this time, the 
General Synod of the South was in ex- 
istence and had assumed responsibility 
for its support. After short periods of 
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perating in Newberry and Columbia, 
‘he seminary was transferred by the 
General Synod to Roanoke College in 
Salem, Va. Here, enrollinent increased 
xo 13 and efforts were launched to endow 
‘additional chairs. 

But in 1884 the General Synod of the 
South, meeting in Charleston, voted half- 
heartedly to discontinue the seminary, 
although the South Carolina seminary 
fund had been providing for the institu- 
tion for a number of years. Loyalty of 
South Carolina Lutherans responded as 
the student body and professors again 
took up theological study in connection 
with Newberry College. 

The situation changed again in 1898 
when, meeting in Newberry, the United 
Synod voted to accept full responsibility 
for the support of the seminary, referred 
the relocation of the institution to a com- 
mittee considering an offer of Charleston 
Lutherans. That year, Southern 
Seminary moved—for the eighth time— 
to Mt. Pleasant, a suburb of the seaport 
city. 


same 


ALTHOUGH THE SEMINARY continued 
to grow, both in numbers and in influence, 
its location on the Atlantic coast placed 
it east of center of Carolina Lutheranism. 
Shortly after the turn of the century, of- 
fers from Lutherans in Salisbury, N. C., 
and Columbia, S. C., were submitted to 
the United Synod. The Columbia offer 
of $17,772 and six acres of land was ac- 
cepted. A canvass of synodical churches 
resulted in collecting another $25,000, 

Just about this time a young Lutheran 
pastor named Walton Harlowe Greever 
was called from Bluefield, W, Va., to one 
of the Columbia congregations. His in- 
terest in the church, later to carry him 
to the secretaryship of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, was a steady- 
ing influence in the debate over the re- 
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location of the seminary. 


Early in 1911, the seminary packed up 
its library, expressed its equipment, and 
transferred its faculty and student body 
to a brand-new campus in Eau Claire, 
suburban Columbia. 


Today, its physical assets alone are 


valued at a third of a million dollars, 
consist mainly of the Voigt memorial 
adminstration building (see cut opposite) 
and the original building erected in 11 
(see cut, page 13). The seminary now 
owns six faculty residences. 


DuRING trs 120-year history, Southern 
Seminary has trained several hundred 
pastors for pulpits of the Lutheran 
Church, Nota few of the graduates have 
taken their places in ULCA leadership. 

Three ULC synod presidents are South- 
ern graduates: Virginia’s Dr. J. Luther 
Mauney, North Carolina’s Dr. F, L. Con- 
rad, South Carolina’s Dr. Karl Kinard. 

Southern Seminarian H. Brent Schaef- 
fer became president of Lenoir Rhyne 
College, more recently headed the Mis- 
sissippi Synod. Lenoir Rhyne President 
Voigt R. Cromer, a former president of 
the North Carolina Synod, is Southern 
trained, Dr. John C. Peery, a Columbia- 
trained pastor, served as president of 


Elizabeth College as well as Lenoir 
Rhyne. 
Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, on the 


ULCA’s Executive Board and pastor of 
Washington’s (D. C.) Reformation 
Church, is a graduate of the seminary, 
as is Dr. S. White Rhyne, executive sec- 
retary of the ULC’s Parish and Church 
School Board. 

Two Lowman Home (White Rock, 
S. C.) administrators are former South- 
ern seminarians: President of the Board 
Wynne C. Bolick and Superintendent Le- 
Roy Blackwelder. 


The Rey, Chitose Kishi, former pres- | 
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ident of the Lutheran Church in Japan 
and now president of the seminary at 
Tokyo, Japan, was graduated from the 
seminary in 1926. Another well-known 
Southern seminarian serving in Japan is 
Pastor Hajime Inadomi, former head of 
the Lutheran boys’ school in Kumamoto. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY has three ob- 
jectives immediately ahead: 1) an en- 
larged and strengthened faculty; 2) a 
chapel, and 3) a library. 

Through Christian Higher Education 
Year, the seminary is to receive $75,000 
from the six supporting synods: Florida 
($2,500), Georgia-Alabama ($4,500), 
Mississippi ($350), North Carolina 
($30,000), South Carolina ($22,650), 
Virginia ($15,000). 

Concerning Southern Seminary, its 
future and its interest in Christian Higher 
Education Year, President John L. Yost 
(a Southern graduate) says, “If the 
United Lutheran Church is to continue 
to grow, it is imperative that we have an 
increasing number of candidates for the 


office of the ministry. Although we have 
a record enrollment (42) this year, the 
number should be doubled! The present 
needs of the church require at least 75 
men as a regular annual enrollment. 


“To INSURE the best possible training 
to offer our young men, the Board of © 
Trustees of Southern Seminary has ap- 
proved a plan of adding one or two men 
to the faculty as soon as finances will per- 
mit. Plans are well underway to provide 
at least two professorships in the near 
future. 

“Along with the increased dormitory 
space to care for the increasing enroll- 
ment, a new chapel and a new library 
are essential to the fullest effectiveness — 
of our institution. A new pipe organ, a 
gift to the seminary, will soon be ready 
for installation. It is hoped that it can 
be installed in the new chapel. 

“The fullest success of Christian Higher 
Education Year, with substantial addi- 
tional gifts, will make both the chapel 
and the library buildings possible.” 


GREATEST NEED 
- A MAN AND HIS WIFE walked into the foundling/hospital of a large city. 
They had come to secure a child for adoption. On a number of occa- 


sions they had been there to look for an available orphan. 


Now they 


had returned to make their final choice. 

They saw the sad little girl of 12 who had always been seated by 
herself on one side of the playroom. Other children had been taken 
but she remained. She kept herself apart from the other chiidren and 
did not participate in their activities. This girl, however, was chosen by 


the couple for adoption. 


“Are you sure that you really want this girl?” asked an official of the 


institution in astonishment. 


“Yes,” replied the husband firmly, “we want this girl because she 


needs us the most.” 


The little girl was a deaf mute. 


HELMER O, OLESON 
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TWO AND A HALF MILLION YOUNG AMER- 
ICANS ARE ENROLLED IN 1875 U.S. COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES THIS YEAR 


Our Colleges 
Should Be Better 


By WILLIAM PEERY 


Figures show that United Lutheran 
colleges don't measure up to the 
standards of top-notch schools 


THERE WILL BE VISITORS ringing door- 
bells next week at the homes of hundreds 
of thousands of United Lutherans. They 
will ask us how much we shall give in 
response to the Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Year appeal. 

How much are our colleges in need of 
money? Last week in THE LUTHERAN 
(“How Good Are Our Colleges?”) I ap- 
plied two standard yardsticks to the 12 
ULC four-year colleges in the United 
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States:'1) ratings by accrediting agencies, 
2) the strength of their libraries. 

Using the same methods and the same 
sources of statistical information, I shall” 
apply three more yardsticks. Two con- 
cern the faculty, one the dollar. 


A TEACHER WHO Is sincere about help- 
ing young people to become  spiritual- 
minded adults is worth more than a 
clock-watching and discontented instruc- 
tor. Nearly everyone who has attended 
college will testify that he came under the 
influence of a professor who is better re- 
membered, and_ worth more, than his 
courses. We feel sure that we have a 
goodly portion of such teachers on the 
faculties of Lutheran schools. 

The fact remains, however, that such 
men cannot exert their influence on an 
unlimited number of students. In other 
words, we need enough such men to make 
sure that such influence is exerted on all. 

As the world is constituted, moreover, 
we need a certain number of teachers for 
every so many students if we are to main- 
tain and improve our ratings with ac- 
crediting agencies. Exactly what the fac- 
ulty-student ratio ought to be is debat- 
able, but most educators agree that it 
should be as high as the college can 
afford. Harvard University has one fac- 
ulty member to every four students, Yale 
one to seven, Princeton one to eight. 
Comparative ratios should enable us to 
answer the question, do our Lutheran 
colleges have enough faculty members? 

Apparently they do not. Hartwick has — 
one teacher for every 13 students, Sus- 
quehanna one for every 14—good show- 
ings. Gettysburg, Midland, Muhlenberg, 
and Thiel have ratios of 1:16. But Wag- 
ner has 1:17, Wittenberg 1:18, and Car- 
thage 1:19; and Roanoke has 1:21, New- 
berry 1:22, and Lenoir Rhyne 1:24. Our 
average faculty-student ratio is 1:18. 
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The comparative picture looks like this; 


Harvard, Princeton, Yale ..... 1 to 6 
Private, non-denominational 1*to: 12 
Public colleges, universities ... 1 to IS 
Presbyterian colleges ..... chiar Ll ROMS 
NISEIOGISE, cy cs Oct a eS l*to 17 
ROBTUISUE BN w SisG hos & See L:to 17 
United Lutheran .........6. 4. 1 to 18 


Again our Lutheran colleges are on 
the bottom, and the remedy is clear, On 
the basis of the enrollment and faculty 
figures in the 1949 ULCA Year Beok, 
we could bring our faculties up to the 
strength of those of the other church 
colleges studied here if we added 94 new 
faculty members. 


Bur QUANTITY ALONE is not enough. 
We must have good teachers. Nobody 
has ever yet demonstrated how to tell 
good teachers from bad by any yardstick 
Which can be manipulated statistically, 
| have had poor teachers who held Ph.D. 
degrees from the Big Three and good 
_ teachers who held only the A.B. from 
Siwash A. and M, 

But in these days when the master’s 
degree is coming to be prerequisite to 
teaching in secondary schools, we may 
have to make it prerequisite to teaching 
in our colleges, And most educators 
seem to feel that the Ph.D. should be 
required for permanent employment on 
the college level. So long as our colleges 
are judged by accrediting agencies which 
pay attention to such standards, we must 
make sure that our faculty members hold 
proper degrees. 

To compare degrees, we must reduce 
them to a mathematical basis. It may 
well be that a Ph.D, is not worth three 
times as much as an A.B. an M.A, twice 
as much; but it is equitable to rate facul- 
ties by a score based upon three points 
for each Ph.D. two for each M.A,, and 
one for each B.A, On this basis our Lu- 
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theran college! faculties rate as follows: 


Wittenberg. nn A. ees ee 2:328 
Carthage Po xcietaete aiene 2 
Gettysburg 0) Ain AY A aes . 2:tae 
Susquehanha:. {cox . aaah shee 
Muhlenbery (3 Gana ee Arr i. 2305 
Thiel : avian’, careers Cc acne 2:00 
Roanoke vane nation eee 1:94 
LenoimRAvne) vec, aman aes 1:85 
Newberry... . sues ae EMA Ar 1:83 
Midlatidy sciatic Mire ds eee aoe 1:80 
Wagner) ae Shige aiden ieee ae 1:76 9 
_ 
AVOLaGO. hic ake cennnnn, aie . 1:99 9 


in our Lutheran colleges does not quite 


The mythical average faculty member : 
hold an M.A. degree. How does he com- — 


pare with the average faculty member of — 
the other colleges? 
Private, non-denominational ..... 2:28 4 
Public fi. 2 Gt ee eg eee eerie Pet Ng 
Bresbyteriana.% u.(imatiie aie clekng 2:15 
NOt OCISt LE re a oc ghoareneriacates rule 2:06 
BODUSt dati cei. optenusirw henl thats 2:05 
idnited Lutheran: Ayu. es sere care 1:99 


By this standard, too, our Lutheran 
colleges are seen to be on the bottom 
among those studied, This situation is, 
fortunately, remediable as well as  re- 
grettable. All we need to do is to raise 
the salary scale sufficiently to interest 
men and women who can meet the de- 
gree requirements of the profession. We 
can get better trained teachers if we are 
Willing to pay for them. 


THE FLIETH YARDSTICK, too, depends on 
the supply of dollars. Though some peo- 
ple can get a lot for their money and 
others waste theirs, one of the best indexes 
of the quality of an education is how 
much was spent on it—not by the student 
but by his institution, 

“It-has been necessary to omit Hartwick 
as this information is not available to me. 
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Wuat WILL THEY HAvE WHEN STUDENT Days ARE OVER? 
Church colleges must give first-rate training for life 


Those who believe that we get just 
about what we pay for in this world 
should divide a school’s total expenditure 
per year by the number of students en- 
rolled. The result will come pretty close 
to showing what sort of education the 
students received. There will be regional 
differences because some kinds of ex- 
penditures are affected by the regional 
differences in cost of living; but the 
geographical method of selecting colleges 
for this study will largely balance these. 

By this yardstick, as by a number of 
others, Harvard University furnishes the 
best education. It spends $2,081 per 
student per year. Average for the Big 
Three is $1,901. With such figures the 
church schools cannot, of course, com- 
pete. Nor can they compete with ex- 
penditures of less celebrated privately 
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financed colleges, which spend $989 an- 
nually per student. We should, however, 
have the courage to compare our eX- 


penditures with those of other church 


colleges. Ours runs:as follows: 
Mithlenberoe reatat ee eae $727 
Wattenberg: os cre en ve craks hae 706 
A SVS MMe NSEMR Te GA ray Maer a mera tteer 697 
Gettysbutip, «Ber. no Shee se omeauren S72 
(Serre SEA AE Efe ie ene ard a Re 508 
ROanOKGig nti a ttattot hee: ciety ssar ne 500 
EV AT USA Rei or ngs see severe, vs Sed erotics 433 
FCN GRINS thee hens Ure cae ee 419 
Wa Cer aah cy ae Ee ara gs) he eats as 419 
Sisquetantassge a. acon. lt ais 400 
ING WIDELLY AE GOR oie cit ath allel oh aaa 374 
Muidlandeis sr. acuten « gies). ie 350 
ANGE SOGmEA Li Sek ot ncn: sveue Sie $509 
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Our position relative to other church 
colleges is as follows: 


Prespyterian tates clues ceo seems $703 
13123) 212) alee ope eee at lo, ee ne 574 
ASTER CLES Ei oi'<.. Gitano x eae anes 565 
Winited Lutherany: 2). <v.cccoaet 509 


Only three Lutheran colleges spend as 
much money per student as the average 
of 36 other church-supported colleges. 


THERE ARE TWO THINGS we may do if 
we don’t like this picture. First, we may 
say that those in charge of our Lutheran 
colleges, being better managers than those 
in charge of other church colleges, are 
giving us a lower unit cost in education. 
This would, however, have meaning only 
if the unit were a standard product—and 
the B.A. and the B.S. is not that. 

It is more likely that the quality of the 
education provided is different and that 
the efficiency of administration is nearly 
constant. Second, we may accept the pic- 
ture and make more money available to 
our colleges, not so that a-later picture 
may be more complimentary but so that 
our church can give its sons and daugh- 
ters a better education. We are not so 
far behind that we cannot, with a little 
hustling, catch up. 


MEASURED By five yardsticks, our 12 
ULCA senior colleges in the United 


States are less good than they ought to 
be, and, specifically, less good than those 
of our Presbyterian, Methodist, and Bap- 
tist brothers. Their principal needs could 
readily be met if they had the money. 
We see, therefore, that our church admin- 
istration is on the right track in declaring 
1950 CHEY and that it has been very 
modest in setting as its goal $4,500,000 
for the colleges (plus a little extra in the 
Special Aid Fund). 

The overall picture is not, of course, 
quite so dark as the facts here presented 
have permitted me, for emphasis, to paint 
it. Not all of the money needed to raise 
our standards to those of other church 
colleges would have to come from the 
church. The church contributed only $1 
out of every $13 our colleges spent in a 
year. We could not proceed on a 1:13 
ratio, of course, since student fees and 
operating income would not increase as 
we increased our contribution—our pur- 
pose being to raise standards rather than 
to increase the size of our student bodies. 

But the improvement aimed at by the 
Christian Higher Education Year program 
is a thoroughly laudable first step, one for 
which these statistics show the need and 
one which is within our reach. We can 
exceed the CHEY quota if each member 
of the ULCA church gives $3.36. 


EASY MONEY FOR OUR COLLEGES 


By BENJAMIN LOTZ 


Colleges can get support from people outside the 


church but that would mean the church would lose them 


IT DARE NOT HAPPEN, though anybody 
knows it could. So far, it has never hap- 


The Rey. Mr. Lotz is a professor at Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
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pened to any of our colleges. They have 
been given-to us by our forefathers and 
we have not lost them. They remain ours 
but it might have been otherwise. 
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happen. It seems 
like an easy way to put our colleges on 
their feet. It would seem to be far easier 


_ This is what might 


than raising $6 million. But it would 
mean that our colleges would no longer 
be ours. 

It would probably happen something 
like this. One day a letter would be put 
into the mailbox of one of our college 
presidents, sent to him by a well-meaning 
member of the college board. It might 
run like this: 

Doctor —: Word has come to me that 
Mr. Scattergold has become interested: in 
our college. If the proper approaches 
were made he might be willing to build us 
an adequate gymnasium. 

I hear, however, he opposes the teach- 
ing of religion as required courses. I 
think we might make this little concession 
and I hope that you will make contact 
with him as soon as possible. 


THESE TEMPTATIONS, in whatever man- 
ner they have come, have been resisted in 
a resolute fashion. The price would have 
been too high to pay and the disloyalty to 
the founders of our institutions too 
evident. 

Others might have a different opinion 
and it would run like this: “Those stub- 
born Lutherans! Why this fuss about a 
minor concession here or there? This col- 
lege or that one might have gotten real 
money. We simply miss the boat every 
time.” 

The founding fathers must have sus- 
pected something like this. They deter- 
mined that however poverty-stricken the 
college might be at times, it would remain 
a Christian college. For that reason every 
safeguard was taken that the church shall 
select for the most part the guardians and 
the keepers of our schools. Naturally such 
security is ‘bought at a price. 


THIS TEMPTATION to get easy money 
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for our colleges is soon likely to assume 
a new form. Certain cities take pride in 
boasting of progressive educational in- 
stitutions in their midst. This can be 
brought about by the college listening to 
the city fathers, and the city fathers in 
gratitude furnishing generous funds to 
the college. It is claimed. that this can 
be done without either a change in name 


or in denominational relation, merely a 


change here and a change there, an excep- 
tion made here and less rigor in policy 
there! Then support and subsidies will 
promptly be forthcoming. 

Perhaps the hard-pressed, small Chris- 
tian college will at last find another solu- 
tion for its financial problems. Every 
legislator, every governmental education 
bureau, ought to know the value of the 
small college with its excellent, conse- 
crated faculty. Tax money may be of- 
fered to solve the problem! That solution 
will destroy the church college if it suc- 
cumbs to that temptation. Its freedom 
will be destroyed. No longer can it be the 
leaven in a democratic society, for its 
Christian witness has been bought for a 
price. 


As EVERY DEVOUT Christian knows, 
there is a more excellent way. It is the 
old way. It comes through Christians 
taking account of their stewardship by 
resolving to contribute to the cause of 
Christian Higher Education with newer, 
greater zeal. 

The successful prosecution of an ap- 
peal for $6 million this month will not 
only guarantee physical equipment that 
our institutions need but will give to every 
contributor a new sense of ownership in 
the institutions of the church. And this 
new sense of ownership will make it evi- 
dent that the colleges will remain loyal to 
the Christian message that is distinctively 
theirs. 
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All Christians | Are DPs : 


By U. S. LEUPOLD 


We move to a new world when we become citizens of the kingdom 


of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


It’s A BIT startling to seventh-genera- 
tion Americans to be told that they are 
all DPs. But that’s the way St. Peter de- 
scribed Christians in his day, and the 
description applies to us today. 

Peter wrote to the PAREPIDEMOI— 
which is the Greek word for a displaced 
person, one who comes from a foreign 
country as an immigrant (I Peter 2:2-11). 
Most likely he used his ‘term as a figure 
of speech. But actually a Christian is 
always “a displaced person.” 

A Christian has left his home, friends, 
occupation, and has crossed the border of 
a strange country to enter upon a new 
life. Of course, the boundary which he 
passed is invisible. To all appearances 
the believer is still where and what he 
was before. 

But the apostle knows better. He knows 
that his readers have heard the call, and 
followed it. They have crossed the line 
in order to enter the Lord’s dominion. 
They belong no longer to the “old coun- 
try” of the world, but to the “new Jeru- 
salem.” Therefore he calls them rightly 
“displaced persons.” 

As a rule, people do not seek to become 
“displaced.” If there had been no terrible 
war most of the modern DPs would never 
have thought of leaving Europe and start- 
ing another life in the new world. They 
loved the countries where they were born 
and raised, with their old world charm, 
culture, and refinement. Only sheer neces- 


Dr. ‘Leupold’ is a professor at the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada. 
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From then on things are different 


sity forced them to seek refuge in Amer- 
ica. Others of course may have seen a 
dream of their youth being fulfilled when 
the visa of Canada or the U.S. was 
stamped into their passport. 


TO BECOME “DISPLACED” in a spiritual 
sense is no less painful a break than to 
leave the country of one’s birth. Many 
. Christians when they look back will admit 
that they had never thought of turning 
away from the world. Of course there 


may be some who enter the Kingdom 


without the slightest tinge of regret or 
homesickness. Some cling to Christ from 
the very moment that they learn to know 
Him, with such fiery enthusiasm that 
their whole Christian life becomes a series 
of triumphs and victories. 

But many of us must confess that we 
stumbled into this business of being a 
Christian. We loved the pleasures anc 
satisfactions of this world not a little, even 
when we timidly knocked at the door of 
Christ’s Kingdom. We had no idea of the 
cost of discipleship. We just sought a 
refuge. 

Somehow, the “old country” of the 
world had become too narrow and stuffy 
for us. We sought freedom, release, 
fresher air to breathe, a wider horizon 
to scan. That is why we crossed over and 
turned to Christ. But the sacrifices and 
joys of a “displaced person” we discoy- 
ered only one by one. 


THE STORY OF THE jailer in.Philippi is 
a case in point. This man was thoroughly 
confused. First he had witnessed prison- 
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vers who had been flogged and put in the 
Stocks to spend the night, singing and 
praising their God. Then an earthquake 
had shaken the walls of the prison and 
freed all the prisoners. 

Fearing that his charges had escaped, 
he had been about to commit suicide. 
Then at the last moment Paul had shouted 
to him: “Do thyself no harm. For we 
are all here.” And in consternation, he 
had broken into the words: “Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved?” 

Most likely, he himself did not under- 
stand the full significance of his question. 
He was hardly acquainted with the God 
of Israel and His Word. He knew neither 
the depths of man’s guilt, nor the heights 
of God’s mercy. He only knew that his 
old world had completely collapsed, and 
that Paul’s voice was a voice from across 
a gulf, from another dominion where a 
man was “safe” in spite of floggings, 
stocks, and earthquakes. 

He desired such “safety” for himself. 
That is why he became a Christian. Many 
a time in after years his momentous ques- 
tion to Paul must have echoed in his soul, 
as he began to appreciate the full mean- 
ing of the word “salvation.” 


Topay Too, Most Christians will only 
gradually learn to appreciate the privileges 
and obligations of a disciple of Christ. 
Their experience is similar to that of the 
modern DPs. Some of these indeed will 
never become firmly rooted in North 
America. They are forever comparing 
what they have lost with what they have 
now. The distant past appears in a rosy 
light and their present state correspond- 
ingly grey and dull. 

But most others make up their minds 
to enjoy the country which made them 
welcome and to become at home in their 
new surroundings. And if they intend 
to stay, they will want to acquire citizen- 
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ship eventually, as a valid and legal af- 
firmation that again they belong some- 
where as full-fledged citizens. 

The Christian’s naturalization in the 
Kingdom of God is his baptism. In bap- 
tism he promises allegiance to his new 
sovereign and forswears all other loyal- 
ties. The water is a seal and affirmation 
that he has indeed been accepted as a 
member of the Kingdom. 

The modern DP, applying for citizen- 
ship in the U.S. or Canada, will hardly 
want to exclude his family from this priv- 
ilege. If he found his new country good 
enough for himself, he is not likely to 
argue that his children should await ma- 
turity before they decide on the country 
of their choice. Naturally he will want 
them to grow up as full-fledged Americans 
or Canadians on a par with their friends 
born in this country. They are to have 
the same privileges and duties that their 
parents have gladly entered. 

From the earliest time of the church, 
the converts to Christianity felt the same 
about their children. Having found life 
and salvation in Christ, they could not 
think of excluding their children. A man, 
asking to be baptized, brought his family 
along. 


AND SO, BAPTISM achieves significance 
for the whole life of a Christian. But 
whether or not it will become a deter- 
mining factor in his life, depends on the 
faith of the individual. 

Doubtlessly, a*group of modern DPs 
recently naturalized, will not equally ap- 
preciate their newly won citizenship. One 
man may consider it a mere formality. 
After all he is still the same person that 
he was before swearing. the oath of al- 
legiance. He still bears the same name, 
he still speaks the same broken English, 
he still carries within himself the same old 
memories of a sunny past in Europe. 
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Seemingly, the certificate of naturaliza- 
tion has changed very little. Perhaps he 
may value it because it makes him eligible 
for old-age pensions or other benefits. 
But on the other hand, he may not even 
feel averse to keeping in touch with the 
intelligence service of a foreign power 
and betraying his new country. 

Most likely this type of DP will be de- 
cidedly in the minority. The average DP 
will realize the decisive change that nat- 
uralization means. Though he is still the 
same person he was before, his legal state 
has been changed. He has become a cit- 
izen equal to those born in the country. 

If he takes his naturalization certificate 
at face value and believes what it says, 
he will see himself in a new light. Priv- 
ileges and duties have been conferred 
upon him which he had not before. There- 
fore he will try to live up to them. He 
will exercise his democratic rights by par- 
ticipating in elections. He will take an 
interest in civic affairs. He will aim to 
serve his country and even to defend it, if 
necessary. 


IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH too there 
are some who consider baptism a mere 
formality, perhaps a pious custom that 
should be adhered to, yet without prac- 
tical significance. They fail to accept as 
valid the great promises pronounced over 
them at the font. Therefore they may be 
outwardly Christian, but secretly they 
still keep in touch with the archenemy, 


betraying their new Master, Christ. 

Others take their baptism seriously. — 
They believe that something happened to 
them at the font. It was not a change 
in the structure of their bodies or souls, 
but a legal change. They came under a 
new dominion,. became subjects of an- 
other king, of the only true King. 

Therefore baptism becomes a challenge 
and comfort to them through all their 
earthly: days.. They have become sub- 
jects, sons and daughters of the King. 
They must prove that nobility which 
marks a member of the royal family. 

Fully to appreciate one’s baptism takes 
a lifetime. The modern DP may find 
many differences between his old country 
and his new country. But most of these 
are only on the surface. In due course 
he will find that men are the same the 
world over, regardless of nationality, lan- 
guage, history, and race. 

The Christian is a DP in a much deeper 
sense of the word. While he has crossed 
no ocean to enter the service of Christ, 
his. new citizenship is absolutely and rad- 
ically different from his former. The dif- 
ference is like that of day and night, light 
and darkness, truth and falsehood. Many 
a modern DP is thankful for the air of 
freedom he is permitted to breathe. How 
much more should we Christians appre- 
ciate the fact that we have been “dis- 
placed” into the Kingdom of Jesus Christ, 
God’s only Son. 
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THE MOMENT we ourselves are saved, we must set ourselves to saving 
others. The way Christ became the Atoning Lamb was by his hanging 
on the cross and dying there. And Christianity for me means to dedicate 
myself to serve others even unto death. That, I am convinced, is the true 
way of Jesus Christ. Christianity means to save others. That is the way 
of the cross and the true way of Christ. —TOYOHIKO. KAGAWA 
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V GRACE AND SELF-ACCEPTANCE 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


How much should Christians love themselves? 


A CERTAIN SCHOOL of psychiatrists are 
worried that the love commandment of 
Christianity, enjoining love of God and 
the neighbor, does not take account of 
the self first respecting itself and realizing 
itself. Their counsel is that the self must 
first learn to “accept” itself and to avoid 
the tendency toward “self-hatred” which 
they suspect is prompted by religion. 

According to this psychiatric formula 
one must respect oneself and be secure 
within oneself. Then one is able to be 
“released” in concern for other people. 
One must first realize oneself before one 
can be interested in other people’s ful- 
fillment. “Love,” declares one psychiatrist, 
“is a phenomenon of abundance,” which 
is to say that it is the overflow, after the 
self has properly taken care of itself. 


THESE criTIcisMs of Christian doctrine 
about love are typical expressions of lim- 
ited and individualistic conceptions of 
human selfhood which certain types of 
humanism elaborate. The real fact is 
that every human self is a social existence. 
There is a unique center in every indi- 
vidual being. But there are indeterminate 
circles around the self. 

It is perfectly true that the self must 
have some security before it can be re- 
leased to think of others. But it cannot 
give itself that security. It comes from 
the love of God and its neighbors. An 
aggressive child undoubtedly reveals an 
insecurity. But it cannot make itself se- 
cure by taking thought. It must be loved. 


It gains its first security through the love 
of others. And it gains its final form of 
self-realization by loving others. 

There may be some forms of Christian 
thought and life which reduce the love 
commandment of the Bible too simply to 
a moral code. The commandment, “Thou 
shalt love,” is not a simple command- 
ment. If love is regarded simply as a 
duty, it becomes a duty which cannot be 
fulfilled. 

Our most‘perfect human relations are 
beyond the level of duty. Love, declares 
St. Paul, is the fulfillment of the law. It 
is represented by concern for others above 
the level of duty. And it is inspired by 
the love of others, which makes such an 
unconcern about ourselves possible. In 
Christian thought, the force of love which 
surrounds us and which makes our own 
love possible is known as “prevenient 
grace.” 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT that the Christian 
faith never denies the legitimacy of the 
“self-realization” about which the psy- 
chiatrists are so much concerned. Only 
it rightly insists that self-realization can- 
not be the intended, but only the unin- 
tended, consequence of our creative rela- 
tions to others. 

If we intend it, it falls under the con- 
demnation “Whosoever seeketh to gain 
his life will lose it.” If we forget our- 
selves however, the other side of Christ’s 
paradox becomes true “whoso loseth his 
life for my sake shall find it.” 


“SMALL SINS” can often make great conquests where great sins would 


gain no ground. 
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—FREDRIK WISLOFF in I Believe in the Holy Spirit 
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IDEAL PASTOR—1950 MODEL 


By ELEANOR OLSON BLOOM 


Some ideas about what kind of pastors people want 


Last SUNDAY we had some excitement 
in my Sunday school class. This class is 
made up of 35 young women, all! college 
freshmen, coming from congregations in 
30 communities. We never have a dull 
time. 

My girls are from Lutheran, Presby- 
terian, United Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Episcopalian churches in 
their home towns. They get into enthu- 
silastic discussions in the class. So you 
can understand that if last Sunday sur- 
passed all others for animated response, 
it must have been due to the subject. 

I asked my class: “What would you 
look for if you could choose the ideal 
pastor?” 

Then something happened! The young 
women responded instantly and enthu- 
siastically. Hands shot up so eagerly that 
I assured every lady she could relax—lI’d 
see that she had her turn! 


LoIs SPOKE FIRST: “My minister would 
have to be sincere. He'd have integrity! 
He wouldn’t be afraid to preach the ser- 
mon he’d planned just because a church 
member with lots of influence showed up, 
who might be offended at parts of the ser- 
mon he had planned.” 

“Yes—but a minister has to be tactful 
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or he’d drive some people away,” said 
Mary Elizabeth. 

“But not have ‘so much tact he loses 
contact—E. Stanley. Jones said that—” 
explained Lois. 

“Do any of you know a minister who 
errs on the side of bluntness in his ser- 
mons?” I asked. 

All. 35 shook their heads——almost 
sadly. It developed that ali welcomed and 
wished for bold conviction and genuine 
straight-forwardness in their sermons. 
Youth apparently feels more secure with 
occasional stern disciplining from the pul- 
pit, as well as from the home. 


Now IT was Sharleen’s turn. 

“Tm 20 years old. Sometimes things 
happen to me—problems come up—and 
I hesitate to go to my parents. Then I 
need a minister’s help and advice very 
much. And I know there are times when 
even my parents have needed the min- 
ister’s counsel,” she said thoughtfully. 
“But when one goes to his pastor he must 
be sure the pastor can keep the things 
told him in confidence.” 

“Do you mean that some have betrayed 
confidences?” I asked. 

A few heads nodded. Then one ex- 
plained: “Sometimes—not very often— 
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s the minister who ‘talks, but in owr 
‘hurch it’s his wife. She tells many 
‘hings her husband has no doubt trusted 
ier with. It can be awfully embarrassing 
inless you know the situation in ad- 
vance!” 

Then Doris and Louisé told how their 
»astors could be trusted with all problems 
heir parishioners might talk over with 
hem. And how they treasured those 
ninisters for their sympathy, understand- 
ng, and wise counsel. 


“MARJORY, WHAT’S your first qualifica- 
tion for a good minister?” 

“T think a minister must first of all be 
a spiritual person,” she answered. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Barbara. 

“Well, it’s hard to say exactly... . But 
-you can sense it. It comes out in what 
he emphasizes in his preaching and living. 
He’s more concerned with the hearts of 
his church members than with any ma- 
terial thing,” said Marjory soberly... . 
“Yes, you can sense it. when he’s fully 
convinced himself of the supremacy of 
the soul and things of the spirit, as com- 
pared to the rest in this world.” 

“That’s right,’ broke in Marilyn. 
“We've had both types in our church. 
One spent most of his time talking about 
his own salary and the budget. The other 
was loved by the whole congregation, and 
didn’t seem to have nearly the financial 
troubles.” . 

“Yes,” went on Elizabeth. “A min- 
ister naturally has to be an example for 
his church members. And if he’s as 
mercenary as any ordinary businessman, 
how can we look to him for spiritual 
guidance?” 

“You said it,” said Janet. “We want 
our ministers to be ministers—to be our 
spiritual leaders. They should exemplify 
the Christlike qualities of humility, 
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thoughtfulness, sympathy, deep belief!” 

And now Betty’s hand was waving 
determinedly. 

“Listen,” she began. “We musn’t for- 
get the pastor’s wife in all this. I heard 
once that a minister’s wife could undo in 
one hour the good he’d done in a month!” 

But the church doesn’t hire the wife, 
does it?” asked Marilyn. 

“You bet they do!” insisted Betty. 

“Well, not exactly,” said Jane. “But 
she can make or break her husband—I’m 
sure of that!” 

“Our churcherises or falls, has an active 
program or a lazy one, depending on each 
new minister’s wife,” solemnly volun- 
teered Jerry. Then she added woefully, 
“Right now I’m afraid we've got a 
lemon.” 

“Our last minister’s wife engaged in 
gossiping. That seems to be the one un- 
forgivable fault in a preacher’s wife— 
and sometimes I wonder why. After all, 
she’s only human and a woman besides!” 
said Joyce sympathetically. 

“Maybe it’s because so many ministers’ 
wives are super-human that we expect so 
much from all of them. I know ours at 
home is loved even more than her hus- 
band—and he’s splendid!” offered Peg. 

“Time for just one more suggestion,” 
I warned. ‘ 

“A sense of humor!” called Beverly 
from the back row. 

“You bet!” they all agreed. 


AND SO THE Class was over. I’d learned 
that our coeds, class of °53, value sin- _ 
cerity, integrity, conviction, accessibility 
in time of trouble, trustworthiness, and 
spirituality in their pastors above all else. 

I can’t help but notice that they never 
mentioned age or appearance, pitch and 
quality of voice, or social ease. Evidently 
they realize already that these are the 
trimmings.” 
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KNOW THE BIBLE... STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS .. BY E. E. FLACK 


SOUND ADVICE 


This week read Exodus 18:1-27 


GREAT MEN ACCEPT sound advice when 
it is offered. Realizing their inability to 
bear their burdens alone, they are willing 
to share them with their brethren, It is 
the small mind that refuses counsel. 

Herein lies one of the secrets of Moses’ 
greatness. Finding his task of judging 
Isracl growing heavier day by day, he 
accepted. the wise counsel of Jethro, his 
father-in-law, with respect to the distri- 
bution of responsibility. 

Chapter 18 records the historic meet- 
ing of Moses and Jethro and indicates 
the wholesome suggestions which the 
father-in-law proposed for the guidance 
and organization of Israel. A study of 
this chapter affords numerous insights 


into early oriental customs and legal 
practices. 
IN PRECEDING sruDiES we followed 


Isracl on its great trek out of Egypt along 
the course toward Sinai, pausing to note 
incidents which took place in the wilder- 
ness of Sin, where quails and manna were 
provided (Chapter 16) and at Rephidim, 
where Moses brought forth water from 
the rock (17:1-16). 

According to Exodus 19:1, Israel re- 
moved from Rephidim to Mount Sinai in 
the third month after their departure from 
Egypt. Chapter 18 views Israel as al- 
ready “encamped at the mount of God” 
(verse 5). ‘The materials of Exodus may 
be somewhat disarranged, but the general 
direction of Israel's course is clear. In 
keeping with Moses’ plans, the caravan 
journeyed from Rephidim to Mount Sinai 
and there settled down for some time. 

This man Jethro is a very interesting 
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character. He is introduced in Exodus 
2:16-21 as Reuel—though some consider 
Reuel Moses’ brother-in-law—the priest 
of Midian and father of seven daughters, 
one of whom, Zipporah, became Moses’ 
wife. A keeper of flocks, he employed 
Moses many years as a shepherd in the 
region of Sinai. While in Exodus he is 
called a Midianite, in Judges 1:16 he—or 
a member of his family—is referred to as 
a Kenite. This suggests that the Midian- 
ites and the Kenites were closely related. 


THe FAcT that Jethro is called “the 
priest of Midian” has led some scholars to 
suggest that it was from this father-in-law, 
who was a devout religious leader, that 
Moses acquired the name and under- 
standing of Jehovah and that he in turn 
instructed Israel concerning this new God. 

Exodus 6:3 states: “By my name Je- 
hovah I was not known to them,” imply- 
ing that this name was acquired from 
some source outside the circle of the 
fathers and that the evidence seemed to 
point to the Midianites as supplying the 
new knowledge. Since many a man in 
history has followed the faith of his 
father-in-law, why could not Moses have 
acquired the worship of Jehovah from 
the priest Jethro? 

But this so-called “Kenite theory” of 
the origin of the worship of Jehovah fails 
to account for the uniqueness of Israel's 
faith. Moses repeatedly referred to Je- 
hovah as the living God of the fathers, 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
He was their own from the beginning and 
not a borrowed God. Rarely do men 
advance on a borrowed religion. The 
worship of Jehovah was native with Israel, 
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ut it acquired new meaning through 
‘Moses’ experience. 


WHAT A TOUCHING scene is the meeting 
of Moses with Jethro and his own wife 
and sons, whom he evidently had not seen 
since the day he left them to return to 
Egypt on his great mission (Exodus 4: 
18-26)! What high motives must have 
inspired the priest of Midian as he 
brought together the family which had 
been long separated (verse 2). 

But it probably required little effort to 
induce Zipporah, Moses’ wife, to return 
to her husband. No doubt she, as well 
as her father, rejoiced to see him. And 
likewise the sons, “Gershom,” whose 
name means “Sojourner” (Exodus 2:22), 
and “Eliezer,” “My God is a Help,” must 
have been delighted to visit their father. 

With true Oriental etiquette “Moses 
went out to meet his father-in-law” (verse 
7). He “did obeisance,” bowing himself 
to the ground, and “kissed him.” Then 
“they asked each other of their welfare” 
(verse 7). What a charming, and all too 
rare a sight—a son-in-law showing af- 
fection toward his father-in-law! Blessed 
is the man who regards his wife’s people 
with affection and love! 

Following the exchange of greetings, 
Jethro joined Moses in recognition of all 
that Jehovah had done in delivering Israel 
from Egypt (9-11). Then he led in sac- 
rifice to God. 


IT WAS NOT AARON the Hebrew, the 
father of the priesthood, who ministered 
in the sacrifices, but Jethro, the Midian- 
ite, who thereby showed the spirit of 
hospitality as well as reverence for God. 

The “burnt offering” (verse 12), which 
Jethro prepared, was the most common 
of all early oriental sacrifices. Its ritual 
as later developed in Israel involved the 
selection of a yearling male of the flock, 
the slaying of the animal, the sprinkling 
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of ‘blood, and the burning of the whole 
animal on the altar as an expression of 
praise and adoration (see Exodus 29:38- 
42; Leviticus 6:8). 

The “sacrifices” were peace offerings, 
prepared somewhat like the burnt offer- 
ing, but partially shared with friends or 
guests in a common meal (see Numbers 
22:40). In this instance Jethro shared 
the sacrificial meal with Moses, Aaron, 
and the elders of Israel. 


ON THE FOLLOWING DAY Moses re- 
sumed his practice of sitting as judge in 
all cases brought before him. It was an 
exacting procedure, involving his whole 
day settling for the most part petty griev- 
ances. Noting this practice and the bur- 
dens which Moses was bearing in set- 
ting God’s moral demands before the 
people, Jethro said to him, “Why sittest 
thou thyself alone... ?” (verse 14) ... 

The wise “counsel” which Jethro pro- 
posed was briefly this: first, Moses should 
act as the lawgiver, presenting to the peo- 
ple the laws and ordinances of God, which 
Jehovah revealed to him, and should 
serve as judge only in “every great mat- 
ter” or “hard causes.” Secondly, “able 
men” should be selected to judge in 
smaller matters. Thirdly, the people 
should be properly organized in decimal 
groups, by thousands, hundreds, fifties, 
and tens, each group to be directly under 
its ruler or judge. 

This was indeed sound advice and 
Moses carried it out to the letter (verse _ 
24). Not only did he follow Jethro’s wise 
counsel, but many nations of history have 
modeled their executive, legislative, and 
judicial procedures after the pattern of 
this early statesman. His fourfold re- 
quirement in judges and rulers will never 
cease to be ideal: “able men, such as 
fear God, men of truth, hating unjust 
gain” (verse 21). 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Pastor's wife 

‘QUESTION: I am a minister’s wife. I ap- 
preciate the enjoyment women get out of 
making things and planning for church sales, 
as well as their feeling that they are sac- 
rificing to keep the church in existence. I 
note also the satisfaction they derive from 
playing cards in the church and having bingo 
games elsewhere to raise money for the 
church. I recognize their good intentions 
and the therapeutic value of such activities. 

From time to time, however, I have ex- 
pressed my opinion that the life of the 
church should have a spiritual basis. My 
husband has repeatedly emphasized this also. 
Some of the things which are being done 
are distinctly out of line with what a church 
ought to be doing, as far as I can see. 

Furthermore, I have a full schedule of 
housework, and several young children to 
care for, and my health isn’t up to par. 
These things have, to a small extent, ex- 
cused me from taking part in some things 
which I cannot approve. 

Nevertheless, the minister’s wife, it seems, 
is expected to be present at every organiza- 
tion’s meetings and activities, weddings, 
parties, and picnics, and have on. tap full 
information on all the business affairs of 
the church. Some ladies, who feel that they 
are doing more than their share, don’t feel 
very kindly about my absences. 

If these ladies were willing to spend their 
_ strength, skills, and time on Lutheran World 
Relief and similar causes their labors would 
be much more justified. I believe that mort- 
gages and other congregational financial re- 
sponsibilities should be paid by direct gifts, 
rather than by ceaseless sales, shows, games, 
and what not. But some people feel that 
this would be too hard on them. 

Do you think I should go beyond my 
strength to help in activities in which I do 
not believe? How can I get people to rea- 
alize that I am just one person, with limited 
strength, and that first things must come 
first? 
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REPLY: When will our congregations 
learn to raise necessary funds for all 
causes by Scriptural methods—-direct 
gifts? When they rise to that point a 


- sizable portion of this problem, for min- 


isters’ wives and others, will be solved. 

It isn’t fair to ask anyone to violate 
conscience or sound understanding in 
order to go along with questionable or 
unchristian methods. 

A minister’s wife should not, in view of 
her total situation, be expected to be 
present at so many affairs. She is not 
on the -congregation’s payroll, nor has 
she been installed with the pastor, and 
actually has no further responsibility than 
any other church member. But, by the 
very nature of the case, many respon- 
sibilities fall upon her, such as visiting, 
conferring with members when they call, 
teaching a class (frequently), and serving 
as the pastor’s “right-hand man.” These 
various services should be closely studied, 
and in many cases should be curtailed, or 
she will be utterly overwhelmed. 

In such a case it may be advantageous 
to call together the presidents of the va- 
rious auxiliaries, pleasantly explain the 
situation, and politely. ask their co-opera- 
tion. In some cases it may be better to. 
speak to them individually, but in most 
cases group appeal will prove more ef- 
fective, for they will all get the same in- 
formation, they will benefit from discus- 
sion, and a certain group consciousness 
will generate a co-operative spirit. 

A wider distribution of responsibility 
and work will be of real benefit to the 
whole congregation. The pastor or his 
wife, however, will probably have to take 
the initiative, unless there is some under- 
standing, influential person in the con- 
gregation who will take the problem in 
hand. In either case care should be taken 
to create good will and a wholesome at- 
titude in regard to the whole problem. 


—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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I read recently in a pamphlet that came 
my way the phrase “price tag on a human 
soul.” My.thinking was halted by the en- 
' counter, even in print, with something as 
sordid as was implied by these words. If 
there is anything that can be found only in 
the realm that is above the material, it is 
that which belongs to the soul and implies 
soul itself, and testifies to its reality. 

But somewhat of a derivative of the 
remark was a news paragraph which ap- 
peared in a secular journal which declared 
that the human soul had been weighed. 
I must trust my memory for the more in- 
timate data. But according to my recol- 
lection a patient in a Boston hospital was 
weighed just before and after his death 
had occurred and was found to weigh a 
few ounces less than the scales indicated 
prior to the spirit’s flight from the body. 
That, said the story, indicated the weight 
of the man’s soul. He didn’t weigh much. 

I am not prepared to indict a Boston 
graduate, or even the disciples of Mary 
Baker Eddy, with any such demonstration 
of spiritual realism. But I can assert that 
equally absurd declarations have been 
given expression by people whose gen- 
eral intelligence we esteem. For example, 
Sir Oliver Lodge in a lecture in America 
following the first World War suggested 
that the habitat of souls following death 
is in the area of the atmosphere which is 
contiguous to the earth’s surface. 

He insisted that such an idea of the 
“somewhere” which is the abode of the 
blessed or of the damend was quite a 
possibility since the spaces between the 
' molecules of the atmosphere are in cubic 
contents comparable to the ratio between 
the Atlantic Ocean and a teaspoon. And 
their nearness, if you will permit a further 
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comparison, made communications with 
the souls of the departed very easy and 
enlightening. Such was “‘spiritism.” 

Equally detailed but similarly specula- 
tive and beyond proof from divine revela- 
tion is the Roman Catholic doctrine which 
deals with the realm into which the soul 
enters by the doorway of death. Of this 
regime it is said that the Italian poet 
Dante has given us the clearest statement - 
in his poem The Inferno. In that great 
epic, for which Milton’s Paradise Lost is 
the nearest to an English parallel, one 
reads vivid descriptions of the several 
“levels” upon which the spirits of the de- 
parted enter when the body ceases to be 
the habitation of the spirit. The first of 
these is Purgatory, into which the soul 
journeys at death and where it remains as 
long as penance remains undone and di- 
vine justice is not fully satisfied. But final 
escape, once Purgatory had been gained, 
can be promised. 

I have on my desk the 350-page book 
written by the late Cardinal Gibbons of 
the Baltimore diocese. It is not a new 
treatise, but I am told it is deemed a fair 
and authorized dissertation on the tenets 
of the Roman Church. Concerning Pur- 
gatory I quote. “The Catholic Church 
teaches there exists an intermediate state 
commonly called Purgatory, allotted for 
those who have died in venial sin or who 
have not satisfied the justice of God for 
sins already forgiven.” They cannot help 
themselves but “they may be aided by the 
suffrages of the faithful on earth.” 

The source of much influence exer- 
cised by Rome can be seen in the pen- 
ances applied to the living as a means of 
releasing the souls of dead sinners from 
Purgatory. —NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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BOOK 


God and the Good Earth 


' More Than Bread. By Frank B. Herzel. Muhlenberg Press. 280 pages. $2.50. 
“It is but a contribution toward undergirding rural life with spiritual principles and 


_ dynamics.” 


Such is the author’s description of his work. He trusts farmers and some city 


people will be interested; but his work is addressed to pastors of the country church. 
Fifty-five pages are written on “Constructive Forces in Rural Life,” 87 on “Destructive 
Forces in Rural Life,” and 115 on “The Task of the Church.” Large use is made of literature 


published by students of the country church, 
government bulletins, and surveys by agri- 
cultural colleges. 

Mr. Herzel labels the forces working in 
farm districts constructive and destructive 
from the point of view of their effect upon 
Christian personality. He doubts if the far- 
mer can be “saved” unless the social and 
economic environment is also — saved. 
Throughout the book there is a high appre- 
ciation of the truth that the farmer is God’s 
steward, entrusted with His great treasure. 

Possibly the most interesting chapter is 
“Giving Man Security”; the most challeng- 
ing is “Ministering to Marginal People”; 
and the most uncertain is “Uniting the Body 
of Christ.” 

My impression from a rather careful 
reading is that this book sheds light on the 
neglect by the church of its rural work. 
First, a country church is not one by loca- 
tion. Churches in small villages are fre- 
quently “city churches.” Again, country 
churches ‘which were once thriving have be- 
come weak and cannot afford the money 
required for either modern organizational 
methods or leadership. The answer is, let 
the church subsidize its rural work. Let the 
church regard the country as a permanent 
home mission field. Of course, the difficulty 
is that city work promises a quick return on 
home mission investment. 

The rural church is like Gulliver on Lili 
put; it has waked to see a new world, but it 
is bound hand and foot to the inert hin- 
drances of our modern life. More Than 
Bread is a step in loosing these bonds, and 
many a country pastor will be encouraged 
by its message. Carv S. GLADFELTER 

New Carlisle, Ohio 
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Bible in Art 


A Pictorial Gospel. A Life of Christ in the 
works of the Old Masters and the words of the 
Gospels. Compiled by Eliot Hodgkin. Mac- 
$3.50. 


In the days when the greatest European 
artists applied much of their genius to illus- 
tration of the Gospel story, a dozen inci- 
dents in our Lord’s life received most of 
their attention. Scenes related to the birth 
and death of Jesus were painted thousands 
of times, but most of the incidents of his 
ministry were scantily treated. 

Mr. Hodgkin has* ranged far and wide 
through the treasury of European art to 
find pictures illustrating each major event in 
our Lord’s life. He has brought together 
many pictures which are practically un- 
known in books of this variety, along with 
only a minimum of the familiar pictures. 

The New Testament text has been ar- 
ranged in an outline story of the life of 
Jesus, with sections of the Gospels fitted 
together as in a Harmony. Facing each 
page of text is one or more pictures (119 in 
all) illustrating incidents narrated in the 
biblical text. A majority of the pictures are 
from the 1Sth and 16th centuries, with only 
four later than the 17th (three of them by 
William Blake). There are 14 from un- 
known painters of the I1lth to 13th cen- 
turies. 

No one school of art overshadows the 
others, although of course Italian painters 
are more fully represented than others. 
There are Dutch and Flemish painters, a few 
English, German and Spanish. Dieric Bouts 
of the 15th century is represented by four 
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paintings, Domenico Feti of the 17th cen- 
| tury by four, Rembrandt by six, Giotto by 
four, but most others by one or two. In all, 
53 painters contribute about 100, plus those 
by the unknown artists. 

All the reproductions -are in black and 
white, and are adequate although by no 
| means superlative. For those who love 
great art and who also love their Lord this 
book will be a great pleasure. G. EY R. 


Seven Words 
The Words of Life. By Powel Mills Dawley. 
Oxford Press. 96 pages. $1.75. 

The seven Good Friday addresses which 
Dr. Dawley presents in this small volume 
belong in the category of devotional litera- 
ture. Based upon the words of Christ on 
_ the Cross, they contain sound interpreta- 
_ tions, fresh insights, and not a few thought- 
provoking sentences concerning Christ’s pas- 
sion and death. The meditations are timely 
and timeless. There are no “modern illus- 
trations,” yet the book has to do with the 
needs of .our world today. 

The Words of Life is a book ideally suited 
for private devotions. At the conclusion -of 
each chapter there are a number of collects 
(mostly from the Book of Common Prayer) 
which are beautiful and helpful. 

A word should be said in praise of the 
author’s style. The directness and sim- 
plicity of his sentences and the care with 
which he has chosen his words are admirably 
suited to devotional writing, and are a 
delight to read. 

The author was, until 1945, the dean of 
St. Luke’s Cathedral, Portland, Maine. He 
is at present professor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory at the General Theological Seminary, 
New York. ALFRED L. BECK 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Arabs and Israel 
Palestine is Our Business. By Millar Burrows. 
Westminster Press. 155 pages. $2.50, 
Professor Burrows is a well-known Bible 
»scholar and archaeologist. While he is gen- 
erally thorough and scrupulously objective 
in his scholarly pursuits, the book before 
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us is anything but objective. The whole 


piece from beginning to end is an ex parte 
brief in behalf of the Arab of Palestine, and 
is written with such anti-Zionist rancor that 
whatever conclusions are reached are a 
priori vitiated by the writer’s prejudgment. 
Zionism, according to Professor Burrows, 
is “tragically wrong.” The Arabs, the oil 
companies, the missionary interests, emerge 
as the knights valiant of truth. All anti- 
Jewish canards are given credence, includ- 
ing anonymously vicious ones, as, for in- 
stance, the Jewish “threat” against the Holy 
Places. ‘ 
Professor Burrows’ solution of the Pales- 
tine problem calls for a Jordan corridor 
through Acre, settlement in Israel of all 
Arab refugees who desire it, reduction of 
Israel’s boundaries, and homes and guar-_ 
anteed rights of “Jews desiring to become 
citizens of other countries than Israel.” 
These suggestions are made following a long 
dissertation that Israel will be bankrupt 
anyway because of her inability to absorb 
mass immigration, and is bound to end up 
in-a bad way. HENRY EINSPRUCH 
Baltimore, Md. 


Effective Preaching 

Christ's "No!" By H. W. Romoser. 
eordia Publishing House. 77 pages. $1. 

This paper-covered volume contains a 
series of seven Lenten sermons on the strik- 
ing theme of the title, and additional ser- 
mons for Holy Week -.and Easter. The ser- 
mons are well conceived and developed, and 
strike home with telling force. Their lan- 
guage is admirable. 

The subject matter covered is more inter- 
esting than that usually offered in a publica- 
tion of this kind, as the sermon headings in- 
dicate: ‘““No Sentimentalism,” “No Violence.” 
“No Insincerity,” ““No Curiosity,” “No Will- 
fulness,” “No Self-indulgence,” “No Hatred.” 
The author has a happy faculty for facile 
expression; as, for instance, when he calls 
sinners: “The devil’s yes-men.” The book 
is recommended as a stimulating example of 
effective preaching. WILFRIED TAPPERT 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Con- 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Proposes a Eucharistic Prayer 
Sir? 

It is my conviction that the Liturgical 
Commission ought to include among the col- 
lects and prayers several forms for the 
eucharistic prayer. A very fine eucharistic 
prayer has been published by Dr. Grady 
Davis in the February Lutheran Outlook. 
Il append one here which I have lifted, 
actually, from the Roman Missal, except for 
the second half of its first sentence. 

The one given below is a_ traditional 
formulary, with only one-half sentence of 
modern Lutheran “improvement.” The Swed- 
ish Liturgy of 1942 affords another type of 
eucharistic prayer, leaving the Dominical 
Words out of its structure. The Commis- 
sion itself has favored an eclectic type, based 
on ancient Eastern Catholic forms, at least 
at its outset. Perhaps two or three more 
may be found, or produced, which the Com- 
mission might be willing to countenance as 
alternative forms. For if their own composi- 
tion and the bare sixteenth century canon of 
Luther (that is, simply the Verba and Lord’s 
Prayer) are all that we are to be allowed, 
then I fear that many of us will have to do 
without a eucharistic prayer. 

This prayer, I believe, will strike sym- 
pathetic chords in Lutheran hearts and 
minds. For it is carved out of the Rock 
whence our Church comes. I don’t mean 
St. Peter by this, or merely western Chris- 
tianity, although I feel that is our real back- 
ground and native soil, as Eastern Cathol- 
icism can never ‘be. 


Philadelphia CuarLtes M. Cooper 


And now we humbly pray, most merciful 
Father, through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our 
Lord, that Thou wouldest bless this bread 
and wine, whereby we shall receive the 
Body and Blood of Thine own well-beloved 
Son. 

For in the night before He suffered death, 
our Lord Jesus Christ took bread, blessed 
and brake it and gave it to His disciples, 
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saying, Take, eat; this is My Body: which wt 


this do in remembrance of ‘ 
-After the same manner also, He took — 


given for you; 
Me, 
the cup, when He had supped, and when He 
had given thanks, He gave it to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of it; this cup is the New 
Testament in My Blood, which is shed for 
you and for many for the remission of sins: 


this do, as oft as ye drink it, in’ remem- 
brance of Me. 
Wherefore, O Lord, we Thy servants and 


family, having in remembrance the blessed 
Passion of Thy Son, Jesus Christ, His Resur- 
rection from the dead, and also His glorious 
Ascension into heaven, humbly beseech 
Thee, that as we receive His most holy 
Body and Blood, by partaking at this altar, 
we may be filled with all heavenly benedic- 
tion and grace; through the same Christ, 
our Lord, through Whom and with Whom 
and in Whom all honor and glory be unto 
Thee, O God the Father Almighty, in the 
unity of the Holy Ghost, world without end. 
Amen. 


Can anyone help? 
Sir: 

My little congregation is badly in need 
of an organ. Our present organ is falling 
apart. I have been wondering if you might 
not occasionally hear of a congregation 
which is replacing its organ and would be 
willing to let some poor congregation have 
its old organ at a reasonable price, or even 
make them a gift of it. C. S. RoBerts 

Hespeler, Ontario 


Still have the money 
Sir: 

In THe LUTHERAN of March 29, I notice 
an article on page 42 which bears corree- 
tion. The article states that the Association 
of Lutheran Men’s Organizations of North- 
ern New Jersey has made a contribution to 
the Lutheran Welfare Association for 
automobile. ' 

Please be advised that I am the chairman 
of the Car Fund Committee. Whatever 
funds have been collected for the Associa-* 
tion are still in the ALMO treasury. 

Bogota, N. J. Puivie G. Gress 
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CAMPUS 


BILL BRANDT 
. .. to Muhlenberg 


Muhlenberg PRO 


Dr. William Earl Brandt, 
of Conshohocken, Pa., has 
been named assistant to the 
president of Muhlenberg 
College in charge of Public 
Relations. 

Dr. Brandt, more famil- 
iarly known as MBS’s “Bill 
Brandt,” was graduated from 
Muhlenberg in 1911, re- 
ceived a Litt.D. from his 
alma mater in 1948. 

Following college, he be- 


gan a colorful newspaper 
career that carried him 
through the Philadelphia 


Evening Star, Evening Bul- 
letin, Record, New York 
Times, and Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. For a time, 
he was PRO for. the Phila- 
delphia Phillies, then as- 
sumed the same post . with 
the National League. 

In ’45 he resigned the lat- 
ter post to begin writing a 
History of Baseball, but was 
sidetracked by Mutual 
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Broadcasting System when 
it persuaded him to write, 
direct, edit and produce their 
coast-to-coast commentary 
under Phillies Cigar spon- 
sorship. 


Momentum 


More and more effective 
each week is Wagner Col- 
lege’s Placement Bureau, es- 
tablished this year to aid stu- 
dents in securing part-time 
and summer jobs, to aid 
graduates in obtaining posi- 
tions in the business and pro- 
fessional worlds. 

All alumni have been con- 
tacted, requested to supply 
valuable data that will assist 
in placement of Wagner's 
graduates of this and future 
years. Director Ernest C. 
Keifer, Jr., reports progress 
in the new venture. 


Midland Commencement 
Dr. Thomas D. Rinde, 


professor of historical the- 
ology at Central Seminary, 
Fremont, will deliver the 
baccalaureate sermon at 
spring Commencement exer- 
cises of Midland College. 


’The service, to be held May 


21, will be conducted in 
Salem Church. 

The following Wednes- 
day, St. Olaf College Pres- 
ident Clemens M. Granskou 
will deliver the commence- 
ment address in the college 
auditorium. 


Postal Barrage 
Asking that a successor to 


Myron C. Taylor, former 
U.S.. representative to the 
Vatican, NOT be appointed, 
51 students of Hamma Div- 


inity School sent letters and 
cards to their congressmen 
and to Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson after reading 
the report of a possible ap- 
pointment in the March 22 
LUTHERAN. 

THE LUTHERAN report 
stated that Catholics are 
bombarding the government 
offices with demands that a 


successor for Taylor be 
named. 
“The appointment of a 


successor to Taylor would be 
a denial of the separation of 


_church and state, one of the 


basic assumptions of our 
democratic system of gov- 
ernment,” Parker Anspach, 
president of the Hamma 
student body, said. “It would 
also be a recognition of the 
Roman Catholic Church as 
a political entity, rather than 
a religious body.” 


Central Commencement 


Central Seminarians will 
conduct their commence- 
ment exercises May 3 when 
Dr. T. A. Kantonen, pro- 
fessor of systematic theology 
at Hamma Divinity School, 
will preach the annual ser- 
mon. 

During commencement 
week, a series of lectures 
will be delivered by Dr. 
Kantonen, the Rev. E. W. 
Mueller, of the National Lu- 
theran Council, and Zeb 
Trexler, ULCA associate 
secretary of stewardship. 

Three seniors will be grad- 
uated. Two have already 
accepted calls to pastorates 
in Scribner, Nebr., and in 
the Pacific Synod. 
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OCCASIONS 


On Schedule 


Northwest 
famous Missionary Dwight 
Shelhart “did it again” this 
year—organized another 
United Lutheran church on 
Palm Sunday! 


Synod’s now- 


The 1950 “model” con- 
gregation was Martin Lu- 
ther Church, Milwaukee, 
Wis., which officially became 
a member of the ULCA on 
April 2. 

During the service of or- 
ganization Palm Sunday af- 
ternoon in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Wauwatasa, a 
“stork shower for the lot and 
building fund” was received. 
A congregational fellowship 
dinner was conducted at 
Waukesha’s Avalon Hotel. 


Rapid Growth 

There aren't many Lu- 
theran churches in Ander- 
son, S. C. In fact. there’s 


only one—Holy Trinity 
Church—and it is nearly 40 
miles from the nearest “sis- 
ter congregation.” For this 
reason, the congregation’s 
rapid growth in the last three 
years is all the more sig- 
nificant in light of the scar- 
city of custom-made Luther- 
ans. 

On Jan. 
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1,. 1947, con- 


firmed membership was 91, 
bui that was before a lay 
Visitation program was ef- 
fected by Pastor Alton Clark 
and ULCA Evangelism Di- 
rector Royal E. Lesher. 
Since then, 134 more 
members have been added— 
more than doubling the 
membership. Simultaneously, 
contributions have increased 
almost 100 per cent. 
Pastor and congregation 
agree on the reason for this 
spurt in interest and effec- 
tiveness—evangelistic §em- 
phasis. Pastor Clark directs 
South Carolina Synod’s 


Evangelism Committee. 


Ham Radio Debate 


Laymen of two Philadel- 


Many ULCA congregations are 
following the example of Trin- 
ity Church, Ashland, Ohio, 
these days. Here, members en- 
joy dinner followed by “The 
Difference" and an address by 
Wittenberg President Clarence 
Stoughton 


phia churches wanted to dis- 
cuss “Should Military Train- 
ing Be a part of Our Na- 
tional Life?” and carried out 
their plans in a unique way. 

Meeting simultaneously in 
Grace Church, Brookthorpe 
Hills, and in Temple Church, 
Brookline, the two groups 
heard arguments of each 
other’s representative 
through the medium of 
short-wave radio transmit- 
ters and receivers operated 
by Laymen Paul Mercado 
and Edward Kay. 

In addition, three judges 
sat at still another location, 
listening on their own short- 
wave receivers, giving a de- 
cision afterwards. 


New Jersey conference CHEY committeemen discuss with Con- 
ference CHEY Treasurer Theodore Scheidt. (second from right) 
during recent meeting. Others are, left to right, Robert Drach, 
Pastor Frederick Fairclough, John Muehlhausen 
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Tarheel Response 

.* Members. of ~.Grace 
Church, Hendersonville, 
N. C., knew they needed 
more Sunday school, room. 
In discussing plans for rais- 
ing the necessary funds, they 
turned thumbs down on the 
usual campaigns, drives, and 
salesmanship. 

Instead, they used five in- 
formative letters to each 
member, advocating an “in- 
vestment in our youth,” 
showed needs, plans and 
cost. Contribution Sunday 
was scheduled March 15. 

On that date over 70 per 
cent of the membership at- 
tended the. service, pledged 
sufficient funds to send the 
Building Project Committee 
forward with plans for im- 
mediate construction. 

There ‘was nothing un- 
usual in the response, said 
one member. “It just reflects 
the growing spirit of Lu- 
theranism in Western North 
Carolina!” 


Wilmington's Lent 

A series of 32 - Lenten 
noon-time services were 
sponsored again in Wilming- 
ton, Del., this year by the 
city’s Council of Churches. 
The 25-minute services were 
held in St. Andrew’s Epis- 
copal, First and Central 
Presbyterian churches, but 
United Lutherans were rep- 
resented in the roster of 
speakers. 
, ULCA Executive Board- 
member Oscar F.  Black- 
welder, LUTHERAN Editor G. 
Elson Ruff, and Gettysburg 
Seminary Professor Carl 
Rasmussen participated. 
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Briefly Speaking 


When an Omaha clergyman answered his phone one 
recent Wednesday he heard a feminine voice ask, 
“Pastor, what’s another word for the first part of the 
Sermon on the Mount?” Envisioning his helping 
clarify a household discussion or settling an argument 
with a questioning child, the pastor replied, ‘The 
Beatitudes!” “Thank you; ch, thank you!” came back 
the happy reply, “If that radio quiz program calls me 
now, I stand to win at least $25!” 


The Ides of March found Dr. R. Homer Ander- 
son, Virginia Synod ‘superintendent, on a Roanoke 
(Va.) golf course. A spoon shot into the wind on 
a 180-yard Number 2 hole resulted in a hundred- 
thousand-to-one shot, a "hole-in-one." Now there's 
a gold-plated golf ball on the Anderson living room 
mantel! 


One of Hamma Seminary Choir’s tour selections 
was “Into the Woods My Master Went.” In one of 
the communities visited, a Lutheran newspaperman 
gave the group good publicity—three-column picture 
and a listing of the selections to be sung. Slight em- 
barrassment resulted when in the newspaper appeared 
“Into the Woods My Mother Went.” 


Northwestern Seminarian Paul Fauth, riding a 
bus into Wisconsin recently began telling his seat- 
mate, a Missouri Synod layman, about CHEY. At 
the end of the bus-ride, his new friend handed Paul 
a five-dollar bill “for your Christian Higher Edu- 
cation Year!" 


A war veteran’ reluctant to “go along with this 
current philosophy of ‘getting something for noth- 
ing’” turned his $500 Pennsylvania war veterans’ 
bonus over to his Philadelphia suburban church build- 
ing fund. “I am returning the gift to my community, 
from where it actually comes anyway,” he said. 


When students at Pacific Lutheran College heard 
about the wish of a Lutheran missionary to Tan- 
ganyika for a bell for the mission, they collected 
money at an LSA meeting, purchased a 300-pound 
bell from the South Tacoma (Wash.) railroad yards. 
Arrangements have been completed so that the 
bell will sound halfway around the world within 
six months—for a new and far-different purpose 
than that for which it was cast! 


YOULL SEE 
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Ree: while they work on display cases for the ULCA convention in Des Moines, lowa, 

are (I) lvan Dotterer, Nicholas Bogush and Roy Parson, of the United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House's building maintenance department. The cases, mass-produced in Philadelphia, will 
be crated to Des Moines, assembled in KRNT auditorium prior to the convention. 


M EMBERS of Richfield Church, Minneapolis, observed their recent 35th birthday by dedicat- 
ing a new $100,000 parish house (2). Each of five Sunday school departments has its own 
room; a chapel, church parlor, library and pastor's study are included in the new facilities. 


CiAk of San Diego's (Calif.) city church basketball champions is Pastor Quentin Garman (3), 
who recently captained his squad from the Pacific Beach congregation to a thrill-packed 
one-point victory over a Presbyterian five. The Lutherans represented San Diego in the recent 


All-Church Southern California contest. 


COMETIME late this year, Hartford (Conn.) Lutherans will worship in this new $190,000 Colo- 
nial structure (4) being erected by members of Grace Church. Groundbreaking was con- 
ducted recently; Pastor Frederick W. Teichmann turned the first spade of New England soil. 


HECKING a scheduled showing of an LWA film (5) is the Rev. Otto Reimherr, director 
of Wittenberg College's newly organized visual aid center. Through this center, the faculty. 


receives complete service in acquiring and presenting films for classroom use. Movies and 
slides from 262 sources throughout the United States are available at the center. 


Ce will swallow up Communism within three decades believes Hamma Seminarian Daniel 


Chu (6), son of the first president of the Lutheran Church in China. 
vived 5,000 years of chaos, war and hardship," says Dan. 


"We've (China) sur- 
" .. We'll take this in our stride, too!" 


CN thousand dollars in a new wallet (7) is handed Dr. Theodore H. Buch (left) by Council 
President Charles Young as Mrs. Buch looks on. Gift came from Zion Church, Johnstown, 
Pa., in recognition of Dr. Buch's 20 years as\"'a faithful pastor." 


NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


LLL ENOES 
Publicity Men of NLC Convene 


Cuicaco—Publicity men of five of the 
National Lutheran Council bodies met in 
Chicago’s Hotel Atlantic last week for a 
look-see at their common problems, achieve- 
ments and hopes. 

Under the direction of NLC Public Re- 
lations Director Carl Lund-Quist, the pub- 
licity representatives discussed the dates, 
sites, and special arrangements of their re- 
spective national conventions in order to 
utilize the best publicity methods in each. 

Representing the United Lutheran Church 
was the Rev. Carl Koppenhaver, director 
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of the ULC’s News Service. Others present 
included ALC’s George Schultz, ELC’s Rolf 
Aasing, the Danish Church’s Holger Strand- 
skov, and Bruce Sifford and the Rev. Mar- 
tin Carlson, of Augustana. 


MARYLAND 
Harms Retires After 35 Years 


HaGerstowN—After serving for 33 years 
as pastor of St. John’s Church, Hagerstown, 
Dr: John Edward Harms has tendered his 
resignation, effective May 31. He has been 
made pastor emeritus. This was the second 
longest ministry in the 175 years of St. 
John’s history. 
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Dr. Harms was one of the organizers of 
the Hagerstown Chamber of Commerce, 
president of the Maryland Synod for two 


years, trustee of the National Lutheran 
Home for the Aged for nine years, member 
of the Board of American Missions for 10 
years, and on the board of Susquehanna 
University eight years. During his pastorate 
at St. John’s he has received 2,418 new 
members into church fellowship. He and 
Mrs. Harms will continue to live in Hagers- 
town. 


Maryland Synod will meet May 22-24 in 
the Church of the Abiding Presence, Get- 
tysburg Seminary. Dr. H. Hall Sharp will be 
convention chaplain, and Secretary John C. 
Stuff will preach the ordination sermon. Dr. 
Harold S. Miller, Brooklyn, N. Y., will rep- 
resent the ULCA. 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of Pastor and Mrs. 
Morris G. Zumbrun, Jefferson Parish, was 
marked March 1. During. this five-year 
period the benevolent giving has almost 
tripled and 107 new members have been 
received. 

As of April | Synodical Treasurer Doub 
reports having received $25,988 on the 
CHEY appeal. 

~ Dr. Wouter V. GARRETT reviewed Mis- 
sions at the Grass Roots at a fellowship din- 
ner sponsored by the Trinity Church WMS. 
Members of the Western Conference so- 
cieties attended. 

Miss MitpreD WINSTON of the Board of 
Education recently addressed Women of the 
Church at Trinity Church, in the interests 
of CHEY. 
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Members of Hilltown-South 
Perkasie (Pa.) parish have ~ 
erected this $22,000 parsonage 
for Pastor LeRoy M. Bond. In- 
debtedness is less than $2,000 


RoGER GOBBEL, senior in Gettysburg — 
Seminary, has been called as pastor of Manor 
Parish. 

NEARLY 300 attended a farewell social 
held in Waynesboro (Pa.) for the Rey. and 
Mrs. Harold V. Whetstone who were leaving 
to serve as missionaries in Liberia. 

OFFICERS of the new Western District 
Brotherhood are: President, V. Kemp 
Wilkes, Hagerstown; vice president, Louis 
Griggs, Cumberland; secretary, Harold Soll, 
Funkstown; treasurer, Joseph Gardenhour, 
Smithsburg. 

A $30,000 BUILDING and improvement 
campaign has been launched in St. Benja- 
min’s Church, Salem Parish. 

FREDERICK LUTHERANS have approved 
spending up to $55,000 for renovation and 
improvement of the church interior, and to 
purchase a new pipe:organ. 

AN OIL BURNER was presented to Bethel 
Church, Utica parish, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Rice. The young people of 
Utica congregation gave white altar para- 
ments to their church, and the “Faithful 
Workers Class” made possible a furnace and 
stoker for St. John’s Church, Creagerstown. 

ROBERT HOOK, senior in Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, shhas been elected pastor of the Smiths- 
burg Parish. WILSON P. ARD 


MIDWEST SYNOD 
CHEY Getting Solid Support 


A NUMBER of congregations of synod have 
begun their Christian Higher Education 
Year appeal. Their success is an inspiration 
to others. 


The Lothar 


re 
< 


~ Some of the results reached thus far are: 
St. Mark’s CHurcH, Bloomfield, over 90 
per cent—appeal not finished; ST. PAavuL’s 
CuurcH, Diller, 150 per cent of goal (first 
in synod to reach goal); ZION CHURCH, 
Diller, 100 per cent; LANHAM, 181 per cent 
of goal; LouisviLLeE, 50 per cent of goal, 
appeal just started; STERLING, 170 per 
cent appeal (not completed); WINSIDE, over 
100 per cent in advance gifts. 

EVANGELISM is in full swing in congrega- 
tions of synod. St. John’s Church, Norfolk, 
reports 39 calls made. Results: 35 adults 
‘willing to be received into the church. 

FirRE COMPLETELY destroyed Trinity 
Church, Russell, ‘Kan., early on March 17. 
Nothing was saved, but the congregation 
held a meeting four days after the conflagra- 
tion, voted to rebuild ‘“‘at once.” Meanwhile a 
neighboring ALC congregation has offered 
its building for the ULC members to use 
until they complete their new church. 


When doctor's orders prevented Pastor 
Walter Rowold+ from conducting Lenten 
services from his Pender (Nebr.) pulpit, the 
pastor conducted the service from his office 
desk, using the public address system. 
SEVERAL CHURCHES have new electronic 

organs—St. Peter’s, Falls City; Immanuel, 
Hoisington; Zion’s, Wakeeney; Trinity, 
Columbus. 

Pasror HENRY KNaAuB, of Winside, Nebr.. 
has accepted a call from St. Mark’s Church 
in Bloomfield. 

PastoR PAUL DEFREESE transferred from 
Grace Church, Hooper, Nebr., to First St. 
Paul’s Church, Hastings, Feb. 1. 

Pastor WILLIAM GOEDE accepted a call 
to Christ Church, Ellis, Kan., began work 
Feb. 19. 


Tabitha Women's Society, Trinity Church, 


Papillion, sponsored the ''stewardship of 
talent." Thirty-five members each received 
a talent of $5. 
money, applied her special ability to in- 
crease it. Some raised a few more chickens 
or ducks; others sewed, crocheted, baked, 


etc. Later, $961.75 was returned. 
At. St. JOHN’s CHURCH, Bennington, a 
tower music system has been installed. The 
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Each member used the 


chimes, amplified electronically through the 
tower, will be heard each Sunday at 5 
o'clock. 

St. PAuL’s CHurcH, Uehling, held a serv- 
ice of rededication March 19 for the com- 
pletely renovated church. 

SALEM CHoRCH, Fontanelle, has completed 
interior decoration. Cost was $1,800. 

THE COMMITTEE ON History of synod 
has completed preparation for the printed 
history of Midwest Synod. The work is 
expected in published form this summer. 

LORIN J. WOLFF 


RUE Wee se Ros. Ew. 
Jersey Gives CHEY Momentum 


CamMpDEN—Thirty-five congregations ° in 
southern Jersey are being activated for the 
CHEY appeal by the Rev. Frederick Fair- 
clough, chairman for the New Jersey Con- 
ference churches of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. Enthusiasm and optimism of 
the clergy and lay leaders are extremely en- 
couraging. 

The CHEY motion picture and the spe- 
cial slides of Muhlenberg College and Mt. 
Airy Seminary are widely circulated. 


Pastor Fairclough has scheduled regional 
rallies for April 16 as follows: Epiphany, 
Pleasantville, 4 P.M.; Our Saviour, Haddon- 
field, 3:30 P.M.; and the Saviour, Trenton, 
8 P.M. Hundreds of congregational so- 
licitors will receive last-minute instructions 
at these regional gatherings. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE choir entertained 
ULCA Lutherans in Trenton’s Bethel 
Church March 19. 

LUTHERAN YOUNG PEOPLE will again at- 
tend summer camp at Crow’s Nest. Sweet- 
water, July 2-9. Camp program has been 
arranged for boys and girls between 12-15 
years of age. Pastor Wilbur Laudenslager is 
director, Pastor Louis K. Helldorfer reg- 
istrar. Only 100 campers can be accom- 
modated. 

A CO-OPERATIVE Easter sunrise service 
was held in Collingswood High School sta- 
dium under sponsorship of the Greater 
Council of Churches of Camden. 
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A REGIONAL Evangelism Conference is 
scheduled in Holy Trinity Church, Audubon, 
May 19. Evangelism committees of the vari- 
ous churches will receive instruction for their 
tasks. Pastor Wilbur Laudenslager is the 
director. 

St. PauL’s CuHurcH, Collingswood, Dr. 
Stewart H. Rudisill pastor, entertained the 
Gettysburg College Choir March 25. 


A monopoly on the ether waves from Ste- 
tion WCAM, Camden, has been secured by 
two Lutheran churches during the next few 
months. Chief services from Trinity Church, 
Runnemede, will be broadcast during April. 
Pastor Lott, is preparing to give a demon- 
stration of a confirmation service and sim- 
St. Paul's Church, Collings- 
wood, will broadcast in May, services being 


arranged by Dr. S. H. Rudisill. 


A NEW MISSION congregation will be or- 
ganized in Moorestown April 16. The Rev. 


ilar services. 


Kenneth Frickert, pastor of Holy Trinity | 


Church, Manasquan, will serve the new con- 
gregation. Over 60 have signed the charter 
to date. 

Hoty Spirir CHuRCH is another new mis- 
sion congregation organized in Wildwood 
Villas. This was a community church for a 
number of years, but the decision was made 
by the home mission committee to survey 
the area and recommend its occupancy. The 
deed was held by a Lutheran who always 
wanted it to be a Lutheran church, Semi- 
narians are supplying until a full-time pastor 
can be obtained. 

CONGREGATIONAL OBJECTIVES: $30,000 is 
the goal of Zion Church, Riverside, for a 
new parish house. . . . A new parsonage and 
an educational unit are objectives of Saviour 
Church, Trenton. . . . $50,000 is to be in- 
vested in a parish house and parsonage by 
Holy Trinity Church, Maple Shade. 
Renovation of church and parsonage is the 
plan of St. John’s congregation, Williams- 
town. ... St. John’s Church, Woodbury, was 
recently redecorated. . Grace Church, 
Camden, is campaigning for funds to com- 
plete present building. . . . Christ Church, 
Trenton, installed new nave lights. 

RALPH |. SHOCKEY 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Town Council Opens With Prayer 


NorristOwN— ‘Pottstown is one of the © 


very few places I know of where town 


council meetings are opened with prayer,” 
says Burgess William A. Griffith. An active | 


layman of Emmanuel Church, Mr. Griffith 


had tried years ago as a member of town © 


council to introduce prayer at the monthly 


meetings, but without success. Not until he: | 
was elected burgess in 1946 was he able to | 


have the plan adopted. 


When: he was installed recently for his © 


second term as burgess, his pastor, the Rev. 
Luther A. Krouse, was on hand to offer 
prayer (see cut). Members of the local 


ministerial association take turns offering 
the invocation at regular and special meet- 
ings. “These prayers have made a great 
difference in the spirit of our meetings,” says 
Mr. Griffith. “They have raised the level 
and tone of our discussions to a remarkable 
extent.” 

Donald R. Good, student director and 
baritone soloist of Capital University's men's 
glee club, brought his fellow singers from 
Columbus, Ohio, to Spring City Feb. 2. for 
a concert before his home-town friends. Mr. 
Good is a member of Zion Church, East 
Pikeland Township, and a senior pre-min- 
isterial student at Capital. 
forum sponsored the concert. 
A 91-YEAR-OLD MASON still plying his trade 


Zion's youth 
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recently laid the cornerstone of a two-story 
parish house that his church is erecting. 
Charles F. Musselman, a lifelong member 
of Little Zion Church, Telford, is’ also 
donating his services as are other members 
of the congregation. 

THE Rev. LawreNce M. REESE of the 
Parish and Church School Board spoke on 
“The Banners We So Proudly Bear” at the 
Norristown Conference confirmands’ rally 
held in St. Mark’s Church, Pennsburg, on 
March 26. 

PRESIDENT Q. A. W. ROHRBACH of Kutz- 
town State Teachers’ College, a member of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania’s Board of 
Home Missions, will address the annual rural 
rally of the Norristown Conference to be 
held at 3 P.M. on May 14 in St. Paul’s 
Church, Red Hill. 

THE Rev. NorMAN Y. RITTER recently 
marked the 35th anniversary of his pastor- 
ate in Trinity Church, Perkasie. 

ON Aprit 22 Dr. Paul L. Yount retired 
after exactly 22 years as pastor of Trinity 
Church, Norristown. He has been elected 
pastor emeritus. THEODORE L. FISCHER 


TEXAS 
Four New Missions Underway 


Texas SyNoD is watching four points as 
mission congregations get underway. 

Tue Rev. DELMER I. DOLTON started work 
in the Garden Oaks section of Houston in a 
parsonage recently purchased by the synod. 
Twenty-four persons attended. 

IN GarLANnD Dr. John H. Bennetch con- 
ducts services at which 20 families are now 
interested in erecting a chapel for worship. 

Pastor PHILIP WAHLBERG of Thunderbolt, 
Ga., will take charge of St. Mark’s mission 
in Corpus Christi about June 1. 

St. MATTHEW’s congregation, Kenedy, 
will build a first unit chapel for worship, 
Pastor Emmanuel Rowoldt says. This mis- 
sion was four years old March 31. 

Dr. Lewis P. SPEAKER, president of synod, 
installed the Rev. Edward L. Wagner in 
Harlingen on March 8 and the Rev. Harold 
Muffley in Miles on March 1. 
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Pastor Muffley was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Miles Ministerial Alliance. 
30 
reached or went beyond the apportionment 
quota. 


Twelve of synod's congregations 


Several others nearly made it. 

Synod income was about the same as in 

_ 1949, a plus $28,000. Total receipts were 

nearly $9,000 less than in 1948. 

THE PERMANENT Loan Fund for Missions 
now amounts to more than $7,000. 

The 98th convention of Texas Synod will 

be held in Grace Church, Houston, May 9, 

10, Il. The synodical Brotherhood will meet 

in the same church April 22 and 23. 

Texas LUTHERAN Weliare Institutions at 
Round Rock have finished a new boys’ dor- — 
mitory costing $19,000. 

TRINITY HomEs has on its staff Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlis Lukis, a couple from Latvia. 

An Austin Brotherhood 
movement was sparked by Martin Steger, 
active layman in First Church, Austin, and 
former president of the Texas Synod Broth- 


inter-Lutheran 


erhood. Its purpose is to sponsor unity and 

fellowship among the men of various Lu- 

theran groups. 

St. JoHN’s CHurRCcH, Goliad, has a new 
$2,200 organ, a gift from Walter Bergmann 
and his brothers. Dedication was April 16. 

MarTIN LUTHER CHURCH women enter- 
tained a WMS Workers’ Conference. Over 
150 attended. 

St. Luke’s CuHurcH, San Antonio, is re- 
financing with the Board of American Mis- 
sions. 

THIRTY-FIVE LAYMEN from Philadelphia 
and Trinity churches attended a_ recent 
CHEY rally. 

A NEW ORGAN has been dedicated at Dr. 
Martin Luther Church, Shiner. Over $26,000 
was reported in the new building fund at the 
beginning of 1950. 

Executive Committeemen of the synodical 
Luther League have voted to hold the annual 
convention in July in Vernon. Leaguers from 
Harlingen will have to travel nearly 700 
miles. 

THE ANDER-SCHROEDER-KILGORE parish is 
attempting to raise funds for CHEY by the 
God’s Acre plan. JAMES F. VORKOPER 
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SS : oS ~ 
Two Va. Pastors Receive Autos 


ROANOKE—TIwo well-known pastors of 
the Virginia Synod recently received auto- 
mobiles—gifts of their respective congrega- 
tions. 

Dr. Walter C. Davis, pastor of Salem and 
Luther Memorial churches in Parrottsville, 
Tenn., was presented his car by members of 
a joint committee of the two church coun- 
cils (see cut above). Frank LaFollotte is 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 


ae 


HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 

(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN EF. SIELKEN, Pastor 
PUEDE SER. VLGE cc cnssesyeras cysts 10:45 A. M. 
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shown presenting the title to Dr. Davis. 

The other automobile was a gift of Lu- 
therans in Pembroke to their Pastor Earle 
Fisher, who is shown (above) receiving the 
keys from Layman Philip Snidow. 


WISCONSIN 
Life Service Rallies Scheduled 


To CONTINUE emphasis on Life Service 
among youth of Wisconsin, two rallies will 
be held during May, directed by Stewardship 
Secretary Paul L. Graf. The Milwaukee area 


rally is May 7; the Fond du Lac area, May 


14. One rally last spring was attended by 
over 70 young people who had full life 
service in view. 


If any Lutheran in Wisconsin hasn't seen 
"The Difference" or the movie trailer depict- 
ing the work of Northwestern Seminary, it 
hasn't been the fault of the pastors. Church 
bulletins and parish papers are filled with 
CHEY and World Action optimism. The 
Synod of the Northwest, having combined 
two years of LWA with CHEY, expects to 
raise $500,000 by April 23. 

YOUTH OF WISCONSIN are counting the 
days until Pine Lake Camp opens. Camp 
authorities expect a total attendance ap- 
proximating 1,000 as compared with 666 in 
1949. A Pine Lake Rally will be held at 
Incarnation Church April 23. 
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A SECOND SERVICE has become necessary 
‘at First Church, Platteville. 

A second mission, Trinity, Fort Atkinson, 
has laid a cornerstone. Organized in 1943 
the congregation has been worshiping in a 
lodge hall. The structure will cost about 
$65,000. 

ORGANIZED during the depression of 1929 
and cramped into tight quarters ever since, 
the members of Bay Shore Church, Milwau- 
kee, at last have the church of their dreams. 
It-was dedicated recently by Synod President 
Paul Bishop. 

WHEN THE WISCONSIN Conference Broth- 
erhood convened at St. John’s Church, Osh- 
kosh, April 16, there was an invasion of 
presidents—Dr. Morris Wee, president of 
Carthage College, and Dr. R. R. Belter, 
president of the Wartburg Synod, spoke. 

A. W. PETERSON, Lutheran vice president 
of the University of Wisconsin, addressed 
pastors who attended a Carthage retreat 
April 10. 

THE REv. WALLACE J. Wo .rFF, formerly 
vice president of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of British Guiana, has addressed a 
number of congregations in northeastern 
Wisconsin. 

EMMANUEL CHuRCH, Racine, is watching 
their $300,000 building rise on the site where 
the old church stood for 60 years. 

Sister Marian Maurer, 
completing her studies at Capital College, 
has been assigned to Luther Memorial 
Church, Madison. She will report July 15. 
PLANS TO ENLARGE Incarnation Church, 

Milwaukee, are being considered. A dea- 
coness was called recently. 

AFTER 17 YEARS of paying rent, St. John’s 
Church, Beaver Dam, has voted to buy a 
parsonage. CHARLES A. PULS 


deaconess now 


Ooops! 

Everett Mitchell, lay chairman of the 
Christian Higher Education Year appeal... 
is a member of the ULCA’s Board of Amer- 
ican Musicians . . . —from a news release 
from CHEY headquarters. 


7" * * 


Sing a song of six million, no doubt! 
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DECEASED 


Mrs. Perry E. Gilbert 

Mrs. Mary Ellen Gilbert, of Wells County, 
Indiana, died March 12. She was 88. 

Survivors include a son, the Rev. Herman 
L.~Gilbert, secrefary of the Board of For- 
eign Missions; a daughter, a sister, two other 
sons, nine grandchildren, and nine great- 
grandchildren. 

Services were conducted in St. Paul’s 
Church, Uniondale, Indiana, by the Rev. 
H. L. Walmsley. 


Rev. Elmer R. Hart 

The Rey. Elmer R. Hart, New York Synod 
clergyman and mathematics instructor at 
Long Beach (N. Y.) High School since 1931, 
died March 27. He was 58. 

A graduate of Albright College and Co- 
lumbia University, he was ordained in 1914, 
served parishes in Palmerton, Ashland and 
Mahanoy City, Pa. Later, he was associate 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, New York 
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City. Since 1942, he was assistant business 
secretary of the William Sloane House of 
the YMCA in New York. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Lola Hart, 
and two sons, Winston and Curtis. 


Dr. James F. Lambert 


Dr. James F. Lambert, former necrologist 


Central Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Successor to Western Theological Seminary 
The growing seminary in the midwest 


Central offers a standard three year course under 
an experienced faculty leading to the B.D. degree 


Write for complete information 
E. Bryan Keisler, Acting President 
Fremont, Nebraska 


“We can no more understand 
the New Testament without the 
Apocrypha than we can under- 
stand contemporary American 
life with no knowledge of the 
Civil War.” —Pastor’s Journal 


The Smith-Goodspeed COMPLETE BIBLE 
is the only Bible that gives you the Old Testa- 
ment, the New Testament, and the fourteen 
books of the Apocrypha in your language—the 
American language of today. 


re) beautiful, clear, often incisive Eng- 
lish . . . delightful to read.’ 
—Christian Evangelist 


“The clearest window through which we 
may look into the minds of those who wrote 
the Hebrew and,Greek originals.”’ 

—Christian Century 


The Smith- 
Goodspeed 
COMPLETE 

BIBLE 


$4.00 at all 
bookstores. 

THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


THE BIBLE (Smith- ete ake): Old and 
New Testaments. Popular editian, $3.00 
THE NEW TESTAMENT (Goodspeed). 
Popular edition, $1.00 

And 14 other editions in handsome, per- 
manent bindings. Write for free descrip- 
tive circular, 
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- ceded him in death Jan. 5, 


. 


for the United Lutheran Church, and one of 
the oldest Lutheran clergymen in Pennsyl- 
vania, died in Allentown, Pa., March 12. He 
was 86. 

Born in Friedensville, Pa., Sept. 15, 1863, 
he was graduated from Muhlenberg College 
in 1888 and from Philadelphia Seminary in 
1891. Ordained by the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania in 1891, he was called to 
Philadelphia to assist in organizing Incarna- 
tion Church. One year later, he accepted a 
call to St. Paul’s Church; Catasauqua, Pa., 
where he served until his retirement in 1944, 
a pastorate of 52 years. 

Surviving are his second wife, Mrs. Lena 
May Crawford Lambert; four daughters, 
Mrs. Marie C. Bock, Mrs. Alva M. Mc- 
Keever, Mrs. Amelia P. Leidich, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Saxer. 

The funeral service was conducted in St. 
Paul’s Church, Catasauqua, by Ministerium 
President Emil E. Fischer, assisted by Allen- 
town Conference President David H. Fred- 
erick and Pastor Philip C. Miller. Burial 
was in Hellertown, Pa. 


Rev. John Langholz 

The Rev. John Langholz, retired Canada 
Synod pastor, died March 19 in Columbus, 
Ohio. He was 92. 

Born in Neustadt, Germany, April 29, 
1857, Pastor Langholz served many years 
in congregations in Ontario. He moved from 
Canada to Ohio two years ago. His wife pre- 
1950. 


Dr. Harry D. Newcomer 

Dr. Harry D. Newcomer, retired New 
York Synod pastor, died in St, Petersburg, 
Fla., March 25. 

A graduate of Gettysburg College and 
Seminary, he was ordained in 1898 by the 
West Pennsylvania Synod. Subsequently, he 
served parishes in Allentown, Pa.; Silver 
Run, Baltimore, Md.; Van Wert, Ohio; and 
Kittanning, Pa. In 1919, he accepted a call 
to the superintendency of the Baltimore In- 
ner Mission Society and served there until 
1922. For the next 12 years, he served in a 
similar capacity in Brooklyn. Later he 
served as pastor of Atonement Church, 
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Syracuse, N. Y., moved to St. Petersburg 
‘in 1944. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Christiann 
N. Newcomer; a daughter, Mrs. Wayne 
Gunns, Detroit, Mich.; a grandson and 
granddaughter. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Trinity Church, St. Petersburg, March 28 by 
Florida Synod President Adam J. Holl. 


Rev. J. F. Karl Riebesell 
The Rev. J. F. Karl Riebesell, pastor of 


Christ Church, Little Falls, and Zion Church, 
Dolgeville, N. Y., died Feb. 17. He was 70. 

Born Jan. 27, 1879, at Lauenbreck, Ger- 
many, he prepared for the ministry in Ham- 
burg and Kropp, Germany, was ordained by 
the New York Ministerium in 1901. 

He served pastorates at Hollis, L. I.; Bris- 
tol, Conn.; Englewood, Hackensack, N. J.; 
Albany, Hudson, N. Y.; Jamaica, L. L., and 
26 years at Little Falls and Dolgeville. 

Surviving are his wife; two daughters, 
Mrs. Edwin Einspahr of Cortland, N. Y., 
and Mrs. Walter Miller of Little Falls, N. Y.; 
a son, Frederick, Morrisville, N. Y.; three 
grandchildren and two sisters. 

The funeral service was conducted at 
Christ Church, Little Falls, Feb. 20, by Dr. 
E. H. von Hahmann, Dr. Arnold F. Keller, 
the Rev. William C. Nolte, and the Rev. 
Thomas A. Berg. 


Dr. Carl R. Tappert 

Dr. Carl Reinhold Tappert, for 20 years 
editor of the Lutherischer Herold, died in 
Philadelphia on April 
3. He was 83. 

Born in Hamelin, 
Germany, in 1866, he 
attended Kropp Semi- 
nary, came to Amer- 
ica in 1887. For 37 
years he served as 
pastor of congrega- 
tions in Greenport, 
N. Y.; Meriden, 
Conn.; Kitchener, On- 
tario (where he taught several years in 
Waterloo Seminary); New Rochelle and 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


April 19, 1950 


OXFORD BIBLE 


America’s Gift Bible since 1675 


Your bookstore has many fine 
editions for your selection. 


$1.65 to $250.00 


Lutheran 


Young 
People 


choose your college mi.ely! 


Consider 


HARTWICK 


The Lutheran College of the Catskills 
Fully Accredited 
Competent, Sympathetic Teachers 
Friendly Student Body 
Christian Environment 


HARTWICK offers you programs in 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
leading to the A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Full time Christian Service 
(Parish Work) 
Teacher Education — Secondary 
Business Administration 
Nursing, leading to B.S. degree 
Music Education 
Pre Professional: Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Theology 
Self-Help Opportunities Available 
HARTWICK COLLEGE is preparing today's youth 
for Christian leadership tomorrow. 


For catalog and other information, address: 


Henry J. Arnold, Ph.D., LL.D. 


President 
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In 1924 he became editor of the Herold, 
official German language magazine of the 
ULCA, served until his retirement in 1943. 

Surviving are his wife; two daughters, 
Mrs. George F. W. Fricke, Wynnewood, 
Pa., and Mrs. Edmund C. Hopper, Philadel- 
phia; and two sons, Dr. John G. Tappert, 
Fox Chase, Pa., and Dr. Theodore G. Tap- 
pert, professor at Philadelphia Seminary. 

The funeral service was conducted April 
5 in Zion Church, Franklin Square, Philadel- 
phia. 


ULC CALENDAR 


APRIL 


22-23. Brotherhood Convention. Texas Synod. 


Grace Church, Houston 


23-30. CHEY Week 


Pocono Crest Camps 


HICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Ages 6-17. 25th Season. 2000 Acre 
Estate. Experienced Counselors. Pri- 
vate Lake. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. 
Riding. Crafts. Lutheran Services. 


Physician. 
. Room 1274. II 


$250. N. Y. 
West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Afford Opportunities for 
Intersynodica! Co-operation in Social 
and Civic Affairs 
For Further Information—Write 
FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CLUBS 
Intersynodical 
1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


ORGANIST-CHOIR MASTER 
German-English congregation in Philadel- 
phia desires organist and choir leader with 
knowledge of German and the ability for 
training and directing two choirs. Write 
Box CB 34, The LUTHERAN. 


For Sale: REBUILT ORGAN 
8 Manual, 25 Ranks, First Lutheran 
Church, High and Bedford Sts., Carlisle, 
Penna., to be dismantled and removed by 
purchaser. Available Fall of 1950. 


FOR SALE 
Kimball Pneumatic pipe organ. Ten 
speaking stops. Specifications and dimen- 
sions on request. Guaranteed mechanically 
and tonally. Address or call D. L. Yount, 
Greenburg, Pa. 
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Board of Publication. Colton Manor, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

WMS Convention. California Synod. 
St. Luke's Church, Huntington Park 
Kansas Synod. St. Luke's Church, Fort 


Smith, Ark. 


Board of Deaconess Work. Baltimore 
Motherhouse 

Luther League Convention. Georgia- 
Alabama Synod, Ascension Church, 


Savannah, Ga. 


Ohio Synod. First Church, Mansfield 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. Third 
Church, Louisville, Ky. 

Board of Social Missions. 
Manor, Atlantic City, N. J. 
WMS Executive Board. Philadelphia 
Nova Scotia Synod. St. Mark's Church, 
Middle LeHave 

WMS Convention. Florida Synod. Trin- 
ity Church, Bradenton 

Florida Synod. Trinity Church, Braden- 
ton 

Indiana Synod. St. Mark's Church, Mon- 
roeville 

Pacific Synod. Central Church, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Midwest Synod. St. 
Russell, Kan. 
Mississippi Synod. Trinity Church, Jack- 
son 

WMS Convention, Mississippi Synod. 
Trinity Church, Jackson 

Rocky Mountain Synod. Messiah Church, 
Denver 

WMS Convention, Rocky Mountain 
Synod. Messiah Church, Denver 
Texas Synod. Grace Church, Houston 
ULCA Commission of Adjudication. 
Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia 
West Virginia Synod. Jackson's Mill 
WMS Convention. West Virginia Synod. 
Jackson's Mill 

Michigan Synod. Trinity Church, Grand 
Rapids ; 
Northwest Synod. St. John's Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. f 
WMS Convention. Kansas Synod. St. 
Mark's Church, Emporia 


Colton 


John's Church, 


The Lutheran 


17. Brotherhood Gonvention: Northwest 
Synod. St. John's Church, Minneapolis 

20. Brotherhood Convention. New York 
Synod. Grace-St. Paul's Church, New 
York City 

20. Brotherhood Convention. Maryland 

Synod. Church of the Abiding Presence, 

Gettysburg, Pa. 

Maryland Synod. Church of the Abid- 

ing Presence, Gettysburg, Pa. 


22-24. 


22-24. WMS Convention. lowa Synod. First 
English Church, lowa City 

22-25. \lowa Synod. First English Church, lowa 
City } 

22-25. Central Pennsylvania Synod. First 
Church, Altoona 

22-25. Pittsburgh Synod. First Church, Greens- 
burg, Pa. 

22-25. Illinois Synod. St. Mark's Church, 
Washington 

22-25. Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Jefferson 


Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
23. Auxiliary, Southern Seminary. 
bia, S. C. 


Colum- 


Tie PR 


he Lots Bom 


Sorel, 


Volume measures 8l/” x 11”, 90 pages. 
28 four-color reproductions of the windows 
and 13 black and white illustrations of the 
chapel. Printed on enamel stock. Bound in 
white leatherette hard binding with red em- 
bossed title. 
Contains 
@ Description of each window 
@ Meditations based on each window 
@ Complete history of chapel 


April 19, 1950 


Roanoke College 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 
A Superior Christian College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


H. Sherman Oberly, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 
President 


Charles J. Smith, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
Provost 


Abide in the 
Presence 


The Story of 
the Windows 


A one volume collec- 
tor’s item describing 
and illustrating the rare 
beauty of Gettysburg 
Seminary chapel and its 
decorative windows. 


$3 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 
| am enclosing herewith $............ for 
which please send ..........000 copies of 


[ | 

Gettysburg, Penna. | 
| 

ABIDE IN THE PRESENCE. 

| | 

| 

| 

| 


In CONCLUSION . . 


I wisH I couLD predict with certainty 
that the United Lutheran Church will 
pledge $6 million next week for its col- 
leges and seminaries. This “Christian 
Higher Education Year” appeal is the 
biggest money-gathering project our 
church has ever undertaken. Nobody 
knows whether it will succeed. 

Leaders in the CHEY appeal tell me 
they feel sure that by the end of 1951 
the full $6 million will be collected. But 
they don’t seem quite certain that this 
entire amount will be pledged next week. 
I suppose that means that there may have 
to be follow-up and repeated appeals in 
areas where there are failures next week. 

It would be refreshing and encourag- 
ing if nothing of that sort were necessary. 
How splendid it would be if we could 
make a clear-cut success of this appeal 
right on schedule! Everybody knows our 
colleges and seminaries need the money. 
And we all know we need strong colleges 
and seminaries. 


THERE ARE TWO TYPES of situations 
in which the CHEY appeal may not be 
as successful as it ought to be. First, the 
congregations in which the pastor and 
church council don’t make a real effort 
to tell all their people what this appeal 
means. A few letters are mailed to the 
members, along with an envelope in 
which an offering can be enclosed. 

And that’s all. No parish meeting is 
held for discussion of the serious prob- 
lems of the church in holding and de- 
veloping its schools . . . no every-member 
visit is made in gathering pledges. The 
people of almost every congregation are 
able and willing to raise this fund if they 
know how important it is. But in some 
churches they aren’t going to find out. 

Congregations of the second group are 
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those in which the CHEY quota will be 
raised—and not one penny over the 
quota. These churches have large mem- 
berships, plenty of financial resources, 
not much local debt. Without any great 
effort they can meet the assigned goal, 
because a dozen members of the congre- 
gation can afford to give most of the 
amount needed. But they aren’t willing 
to push far beyond their goal to make up 
for poor congregations which have a 
real struggle in coming through 100 per 
cent. 

They go about things in the spirit of an 
over-confident and indolent commander 
of the French armies just before the bat- 
tle of Agincourt in Shakespeare’s Henry 
V....A very little let us do, and all is 
done. 


THIS BATTLE TO KEEP our colleges and 
seminaries up to a high standard is a very 
grim reality. They are continually in 
danger of slipping into second-rate con- 
dition for lack of money. Next week is 
our time to show that we are concerned 
about them. 

Somebody is going to educate the 
young men and women of tomorrow. We 
do the best we can in training our chil- 
dren while we have them in our homes 
and churches. Then many of them go 
away to school, where the training they 
have had may be ruined if we have no 
Christian colleges which they may attend. 

And this is the day when twice as many 
young men and women are going to col- 
lege as ever before. Farmers, storekeep- 
ers, labor leaders feel the need of college 
education these days, not just lawyers, 
physicians, and ministers. But what kind 
of education? What we do next week 
will be an answer to that question. 

—ELSON RUFF 


The Luiheran 


of 25 & 65 


EVERY MAN EARNS 


HOW MUCH OF WHAT = \ \II HI) /7 
YOU HAVE EARNED SIB8&x<S 


DURING YOUR LIFE — 
DOYOUHAVETODAY! ~~ 


—= A SS: aay Zt” 
$ ? $ SO = S- 


“Life Insurance Is Protected Savings” 


ea Mail this Today!-——————————— 
If | can save $ a week, 


how much income can I have at age 65? 


My Name: 
Address: 


City & State: 


Date of Birth: 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 


Herman L. Ekern, President 
608 Second Avenue South 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


So that 


can be prepared for 
creative and intelligent 


the Church offers 
young people its 


Dr. Morris Wee, president 
Carthage, IlIlinois 


Dr. H. W. A. Hanson, president 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


Dr. H. J. Arnold, president 
Oneonta, New York 


Dr. Voigt R. Cromer, president 


Hickory, North Carolina 


Dr. J. H. Fray, president 


Marion, Virginia 


Dr. W. P. Hieronymous, president 
Fremont, Nebraska 


Dr. Levering Tyson, president 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Dr. James C. Kinard, president 
Newberry, South Carolina 


Dr. H. Sherman Oberly, president 
Salem, Virginia 


Dr. G. Morris Smith, president 


Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 


Dr. W. F. Zimmerman, president 
Greenville, Pennsylvania 


Dr. Walter Langsam, president 
Staten Island, New York 


Dr. H. T. Lehmann, president 
Waterloo, Ontario 


Dr. C. C. Stoughton, president 
Springfield, Ohio 
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